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ETTIE’S TRIUMPH. 
(A NOVELETTE.) 


CHAPTER L 
EXPECTED HOME, 

Each season has its beauty, and Fernbrake is 
beautiful at all seasons of the year. I> matters 
little whether you visit it in spring, summer, 
autumn, or winter; there is ever tha charm of 
that sweet seclusion and rural beauty for which 
so many toilers in this busy world sigh in vain. 

Perhaps J may be accused of being prejudiced 


in its favour, Fernbrake is home, snd 
with rare on the world outside I have lived 
there from time when I first saw light to 
now, my t -fourth year—-from infancy to 
womanhood, itis not a great age, is it? 
but already I feel Iam growing old, for he who 


should have come along to woo me is yet below 
the horizon, and may never come in tight. 

_ But it ig folly to sigh and mosn over the 
itevitable aad unavoidable, and I will indulge in 





EAS REND 


THE WINDOW WAS THROWN OFEN, AND THEN. CAME 











it no more-—-if I can help it. Besides, this is 
not a story of myself but of others, who are very 
dear ic me, and in whom I hope to make my 
readers interested, 

Tn Ettie, my sweet sister, you cannot fail to 
be so. I donot claim ior her the homage that 
is sometimes given to au irresistibly fascinating 
beauty, bub she is very sweet, and gentle, and 

tty, and a woman, She can bear trouble, and 


borne it, as you shall learn, And now to my | 


story. 
It was in the autumn of last year that she and 
I started from the Dykes, our home, in a pony 
carriage, with the prettiest peir of ponies. you 
ever saw, and the harness burnished ’ and 


blackened with extra care for the occasion was @ | 
special one. We were going to Drayton Station | 


to meet Norton, the son of Sir Agar Thauebury, 
and heir to the Dykes, 

Norton was young, say two-and-twenty, but 
there was nothing improper in our going to meet 
him. Mrs, Grundy no occasion to elevate 
her nose and look scornful, for we were all 
children sagemners and have never been more than 
brother and sister to each other as far as / am 
concerned. Perhaps there was a little love- 
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ORBEPING IN A SLIM HANDSOME MAN, 


making between Etiie and Norton before he went 
away ; but more of that avon. 

We are distantly related to Sir Agar. A great 
grand-aunt of his married a Jeffeon, and to this 
indisputable fact my father owed the gift of the 
living of Drayton. Sir Agar always thought of 
his relatives, and when [ttie and I, mere children, 
were left alone in the world he took us to the 
Dykes, and we have been there ever since. 

A generous, noble-heerted mau is Sir Agar, 
but passionate, and perhaps proud. He does not 
like yielding, even wheu he has found himself in 
the wrong, but I do not think that he is to be 
bitterly censured for a thought so common. 
How few people care to admit that they have 
made a mistake, even when the admission would 
be entirely superfluous ? 

Tady Thanebury died when Norton was three 
years old, and the heir of the Dykes never knew 
much of a mother’s care. The lose of a mother 
is irreparable, and he undoubtedly grew up a 
little spoilt, between the deference shown him by 
dependants and the somewhat vaciliating rule of 
his father. But he was a favourite everywhore 
he weat, and with Ectie he was always a demi- 
god, 
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she was devot ved] y attached to him 
iid, and J know now that in early 
ehe bes no heart lefb out. of. his 
keeping. What his love for Ker was you 
preeently learn. 

We reached Drayton Station a good wall hour 
before the train was due, and as it was on the 
sooo an- hour late we had» good hour to: 
wait.” T think it was one of the longest hours 
: tawascom for the station ‘ies ‘ow and is chut 

trees, and there really. Wes nothing. to, 
150k & at but the adverties vals, ove eaten 
intruders on our rural beatéy) and a porter 
digging up his garden patch, The etation-master, 
I believe, was asleep in his office. . 

But it came to an ead ablast Just aa we 
were despairing of ever seeing the train the 
electric bell tinkled, the signal dropped, and the 
station-master, visibly stifling o yawn, me 
restraining a tendenty to streteh hie army’, ca 
on to the platform, ye porter left his gar ~ 
patch, and we were by the sight, 
puff of white steam in. distances, pS 

Frgdong the train cam } 
ali thé creaking and groan a 

the stoppipg of traine that tt 
frou the main line pulled x 
usual chouting on the part 
station-master of '* ‘ton, ton,"* 
out some parcsis aud ' Aligh Oy So ( 
paseangers leisur:)y descended, pod after a briet 
Jelay the engine whistled and@’pter tad again. 

Mttie and I staged b eb oeech other: 
Norton was not the: ® tor could we see @ 
ab all resembd! ing: bir as thecarriaces rol 
slowly pax! us, Te waa ridicplons to sw ey 
that he would make avy tistike, bat st int foe} 
one had a dim » idea that be ‘might be asleep or: 
indulg': ¢ in a day-dream, 

Bat he had not: comé—ibat was certain. A. 
faric er, two women of the Isbouring class, and | 

a quiet-iooking man of forty or so, dressed ina 
suit of dark grey, were the only artivals. Be 
pasatd us as we stood staring about’ us With dist 
appdintimend plainly written on our faces, and T 
notived that he had keen dark eyez, that rested 
for &® moment on Rttie with & look of interest. 
ffe roade pote ingui ies of Whe station-master 
and paseed ‘Out. 

The next train was not due until two o’cloc! 
and we had tyro houts to wait! I-proposed. t! rat 
we should retuyy to ihe Dykes, but Ectia would 
uot bear of it, 

‘I cawi go" ack “without Norton,” 
piteously, 


‘2 











she eaid, 


But this fa such a dreadful place to wait ip,” 
tT urged, 
“Then we will drive somewhere,” Ettie replied. 
I won't go back without Norton.” 


I humoured her, and the ponies were allowed 


,jisme am growled 


Ineide a few relics of their visits in the form of 
thufilated marble mautelpieces in the back: roomé 


ined, . 

Bs eae Dykes was = two-storied buil ding, but the 
Trooms—eapedially the lower ones—being lofty, it 
did not, despite its length of some two Hundred’ 
feet, present a stunted : appearance, 

~ Various ervepers clustered thick” wpon “the 
front gave it a rich appearance in the, summer 
time, when ‘it was one mass of bright green leaves 
}-and.coloured bloom from end.toend,.. .. 

I loved the old place better than any house 
on earth, but it had a frown upon it that dey 
which for a momend made it repulsive; the 
repugnance which we often feel when a déad dear 
one lies heneath a. roof laid hold of me. 

I glanced at Ettie, and saw that hereyes were 
full, ot tau anid ber lip quivering. “With an im- 
patient iand—a rare thing for her to dis ners 
.ahe touched the’ ponier with the whip, drove 


| ies fe te: he door, dismounted, and hurried in 


grodm 8 the waich, tou Pa siekehing 
e, and. i pions ee a sickening 
heart which hack in vain 
the hall we an msg keen-eyed 
seen at the railway station, Le 


leave escorted by & servant, he 
; ios le passed, his eyes de 
on Ettie mis ah of pity. 





sensation 







We knew “e to fiod Sir Agar. In.® corner 
of the oi a room. where 
he a deal of his apilire time. ere he read, 


the humour , took him, 
he was seldom to a visit from sither 
p both, of us, 


p " Ettie,” Ieaid, a. hurried along, “ you bed 
ter let me go in first.” 
“Why,” she asked; pulling pp and fixing | 
eyes on mine, 1% 
“I don’t know “dear,” I answered, “ it is ‘) 
whim, but L think I will go in alone. 
“Don’t keep me waiting,” was all she said, 
and drew back to @ window, where she sat down 
apt her hands clasped listlessly and lying ipy 


hh 


Why should she d ? What could there he 
to give us pain? Men and women frequent 
mise their train, and delaya will occur even ov 
the Opiate ne ee ant-occasions, 

door I put my head in, and 


ai 

Shalt" Daistard you, Sir Agar?” 

He was teated with his back to me, and with- 
out looking round he anewered,.— 

“You misy come in, but do not + bripg Ritie 
with you.” 


That something Wee wrong J knew then. 1 





to ramble about the roads until nearly two 


o'clock, when we returned to the stats n, and | 
had ancther weary time of waiting he train 
finally arrived, and brought va. auother bitter | 


. - . ! 
disappointment, Norton did not appebe, 


‘ What can have bec ome of him!” said Ettie, | 
only restrained ‘from wringing her hands and | 
shedding tears by the presence of the railway | 
off ‘ale. “Do you think, Mary, hat he has met | 
with an accident!’ “Perhaps Hie is Axited,” 

“My dear Ettie,” I said, ‘don’t ‘indulge in | 
such ‘terrible fancies Fifty things may have | 
detained hits, Perhape he has sent 
to the Dykes te explain,” 

“When is the next train 
station-maeter, who at 

“Seven 


| 


| 
@ televram | 


* she naked the} 
inat moment came i 
ifteen; "Mise—and the last is nine 
o'clock,” he replied. ' 

Waiting all chattime was out of the question, | 
and poor Ettie ‘wie! obligéd to go ‘back without | 
Norton aiteraiL I$ wae a melarcholy drive, for | 
neither of us liad great hopes of hearing anything 
him at homo. The houre of waiting had de- 
reseed u# béth, and’ even I beg to think that 
a eetious Wevidend. lad delayed him, 


Aa-we turned fron the high road and ap- 
prowvhed the Dykes by the park ashadow seemed 
to reét-upon the old piace. It was a two-storied 


mansion, but in the tim 1e of the: firat Charles, 
and completed during the reign of the seconil. 
Rae Puritaiis had damnag: 1 it considerably, but 
mo trace of their handiwork was left outside, 4 


4 
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| win the hearts of some people with a look, 


| had a shrunken lock, and the strong brown hands 


preserved @ calm iiiour, and Waiked ove: 
to a chair faciag him. Ordinarily Sir Agar was 
| ahandsome man of fifty-five, with iron grey hair, 


| and a bright, cheery face beaming with E health; | 


good: nature, and’ hearty sympatby. He cou! d 


and to know him for a few hours was to esteera 
him as friend. But that day he was changed. 
Ris head wae bent down, and his eyes rested 
on some papers before him ‘with the look of ove 
who is reading his own death sentence, . The 
threeeeora and ten yeare allotted to man 
appeared to have suddenly pub, their weight 
upon bis shoulders. The portly well-filled frame 


trembled; 






cl always called 


aa nob. waste fine in bidding her not deepainy {1 : 


ee a ie a 3 - ome 

# Oh, prton. done?” 
# Get om oe said, lifting me with, 
hig strong ust not weep htm, I 


cannot tell you whet he. has done—just yet—tfor 
J hardly dare thitk-of it myself. He is not ill in 
body, or dead’ Jet that suffice,” 

“Bub Bitie,” I pleaded, “what shall I tell 
her #** i h - A . “hfea,” 5! Sais ae ; 
“Tell her to ‘orget » Sir gar _Angwere 
“as I will—if I am Go,amy child, T with to be 

alone fora. while,” 

I could not urge him to tell me more just 
then, and with a dread of the task before me! 
left hic, Ettie was sitting in precisely the same 
atti’ ide in which T left ber, and she did not 
move ov turn her eyes towards me as I approached 
and took her are a Nt 

Ettie, dear,” I come to my room.” 

She arose at my bidding, but uttered not a 
word, and band im hand we ascended the broad 
staircase, 4 


ne aie 


7 tue. Pins, 
In front of the Dykes the gro 


flower beds and shrubberies 4 ‘to ine 

fal waterg;. but af te ‘ack. within 
Afty yerde of the windows, was a copse of fir 
trees; ‘My room was at the back, and I had 
lewrnt to look upon these trees as friends. There 
is some! hing very solemn about the fir with ite 
atraig bs stem and funereal,. crown, and the 
affeos is heightened by nimbers. Winter or 


omer they are never bare, et@.when the snow 
a bi upon their brane “one’s 
: . Alpine mee 8 and oth } afar 






do when 


tas jhe ocher 
se “iin fg ig ae i 








summer night » py 


nak led 
ig the. wind. 
But there was. no hey: or - 60 afort in their 
voices. To roe they seemed bo. be sayi 
sees) end I closed the window ere we sat 


" fefore I could ope Ettie said,— 

‘© Whatever you have to tell me, Mary, tell it 
at once, I ami strong enough to bear anything.” 

“J have nothing to tell, except that Norton 
and Sir Agar seem to have had a dreadful 

quarrel,” I replied, 

“Jt is more than that,” Evtie insisted, “for 
they have quarrelied before. Besides, how is it 
that they have quarrelled anci Norton away ? Who 
is that stranger that was here io-day ?” 

"TY do not know,’ I replied. “ ¥ really forgot 
all about hi m,” which was no more than the 
truth . ‘ 

The moment I. entered Si + Adar’s \room the 
stranger went out_of nao Har ae ii he had never 
crossed our path, 

‘Fle hae something fo.dorith Wi,” alld Ettie. 
“There wae no quarrel between guardy and 
Norton until he came. He has been bringing 
falsehoods here about my poo? boy. I will know 
what he has said,” 

“ Guardy is very reticent, Bitie,” 





“We have been to the station, Sir Agar,” I 
said, 

“Yeu,” he replied. 

* To—to meet Norton,” I stammered, 

There was & pause; and then suddenly he | 
raised his eyes and fixed them on mine.’ I had 
never, not even when we “oe that his anger | 
was fully roused, seen such a look in his face | 
before. 

You did not meet ito,” be said, fri a bued, | 
cold tone, *and you will not meet him. He 
will not tet foot in the Dykes again while Iam 


} alive,” 


There were times when we were more than 
usually tender to him, and then we wouid 
call him “ guardy.” I did so then, as I involun- 
tarily eank on wy huees, crying, — 


He will not ‘be reticent with. me, and I 
shall go to him, Mary. Do not keep me here, I 
Cy know the woret at once.” 

had risen to bar her egress, but I saw that 
t would he better to let her go, aud drew aside. 
A terrible strain was on her that eould only” be 
relaxed by her knowing the worst. 

For half-an-hour I sat alone, and what I did 
or thought at the time I cannot tell, ‘There are 
often blanks in the era of a great mental agony, 
and thia was one of mine, 

Tcertainly did not faint, and have ho recol- 
lection” of waning consciousness, aR he call to 
mind the fact that I was by myselt 
The clock on the mantelpiece is my witness. 
When Ettie came back she was deathly pale, 


} but the great gtrain was relaxed, and whatever 
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she had to bear she would bear now with the 
spirit ofa wo ey 

“There was even something proud and defiant 
in ber, reminding me of One who champions the 
oguse of the weak sgainst the world. 

“I am ashamed and + with Sir Agar,” 
she said, “ How cam he be that Norton is a 
thief { ” 

“A” thief!” T cried, 

“It is the same thing I suppose,” Ettie said. 
‘He went to sdmte bank with a forged cheque. 
He was.a stranger there, and the cheque being 

x a large amount—o thousand pounds—they 
rutinised fb closely and detected the forgery.” 

“But Norton,” U gasped, “is he arrested ?” 

“No,” replied’ lctié, speaking with wondrous 
calmness; “he gave bis name, atid ‘tonsdnted ‘to 
rewain at thie bank until Sir Agar was ‘communi- 
cated with. “Sir Agar’ has’ paid the thousand 
nounds, and Nortoa. will be fre to-night, Bat 
he is not to ceturh here.” 

* But that cheque,” I’ asked, “if forged, how 
‘id Norton obtain possession of it 1” 

“There is some miystery in that,” £ttie said, 
“but Sir Agar will not enter into ite-'He says 
that Norton has diwhonouwréd his name by mixing 
with dishonest people, and he will never willingly 
look upow his face again.” 

I called $b thind thes; although I did not refer 
to ib, that Notton' duriig his two years in’ town, 
provamably spent in reading at the, Bar, liad 
been very-extravagant, 9° : 

He had often “written for money and never 
written in ‘Vain. “Sir Agar used to smile when 
wo read big lettera, and say that it way only what 
ho expected, ~ Hie had been rather extravagant in 
his youth too, 

“ Nortom does not deny presenting the cheque?” 
T said. , 

“That fs admitted,” replied Futie; “hut as 
he says thatit ‘was given'to bimby an acquain- 
tance, and.he did not know it was forged, I do 
not see “that he’can be, blamed, Sir Azar ig 
éroel, cruel, @hd T fae? hin?” 

“No, Eittie,” 1 said, putting my artus about 
her, ‘‘ you’ cannot hate one whe has been so kind 
to us. ft°is a terrible thing for Norton to be 
mixed up with éricainals. ‘I otuet confess 'that I 
don’t understand it. Yobr"account appears to 
ne rather confused,” ” °** 

“Why doesn’t’ Sir Azar séd@ fot Norton and 
ask him td ‘explain it” said Ettia, “Simply 
because he is obstinate and cruel, and I do Aute 
him with allmy ‘heart?’ ” - tw 

Then she suddenly broke down, and her eyes 
were flooded with teara, I held her. ‘close 'to 

e while she sobbed ; and when she, became 
eslmer | petawaded Ler vo Hié down, aud presently 
fell asleep, : 

it was clude upon the’ dinner hour, bub I new 
that our little circle was broken up.for the’ day, 
and made no attetizpi to dress, a 

Leaving Ettie 1 stole out to the corridor, and 
walked slowly up and down there in the twilight 
until I «aw Sir Agar approaching. ’ 

He oante’along with’ bowed head, and hands 
lasped behind him, the picture of woe, end did 
lot ooti¢e me until [laid a hand upon his arm, 

“Ab Mary?" he said,“ this is’ terrible affair 
—a terrible affair. I cannot shut him out of the 
estate and titlé, and “henceforth the nante of 
Thanebory is dishonoured.” 

“ Bat guardy,” 1 said, claaping my two hands 





ft orm, “may there not be some mistake 
after allt? se tr 
' wish td ‘Heaven IT pould think 86,” he 
moaned, ti , : 
“ Norton was always of a triuthfal disposition,” 
T said,» He has been im upon’; ‘he ix the 


Victina ‘of some @esigniity scoundrel.” | 

“* Mary,” said Sir Agat,." for some ‘past I have 

“the fags him. ne ey Prog gina 
without asking for money, and of late he has gaid 
very nele alsfae his iife iu town. Do you not 
remenaber how in his Brat, letters be used to tell 
thing tell ani, pilobaye™ 
“Abi With’ a Tie Sich AE tear ha 
has thdt-to’ ea dare nob put to paper. 


q 


is no such person to be found, He owes his 
escape from the felon’s dock to the kindness of 
Curtice, the banker. We were schoolfellows, and 
he could nob. see the son of an old friend go to 
the wall,’ 

* But Norton never had -the money,” I 
hinted, 


“ He had it five days ago,” groaned Sir Agar, 
“and when they had traced him out he had oaly 
4 few pounds of it to refund. ‘The turf or the 
gaming-tabie haa swallowed all,” _. : 

“Does Norton admit.so. much,-guardy ¢” 

“No, Mary, but where else copid it-have gone 
to? “I fear I. told Ettie 9 confused story, being 
anxious to taake the best of if to her, Oh! ic ig 
moét miserable—most miserable |”’: ya 

Thad, indeed, ‘been wondering over the story 
as Ettie related it to me, Fox i. aeemed odd that 
Sir Agar should have to pay the thougaud pouads 
if the forgery had been detected, in, time>to stop 
the cheque, It certainly now looked very black 
opal poor Norton, and I kuew not what to 


Lhad heard of young, man getiing into. pecu, 
niaty trouble and doing desperate things, to ind 
when toolate, that shame and lasting dishonour 
a the footsteps of crime, 

rton might have had some great embarraas- 
ment—some pres need—aud been tempted.to 
do w dishonourable thing. 
“ I spurned the thonght even while I entertained 
it, but it clung to me and would not be driven 
away. . ; 
Despite hie expressed desire that Norton should 
hot be spoken of, Sir, Agar. continued to talk 
about him “as #é sauntered up and down the 
corridor for an hour or more. 

Sometimes he touched. upon the bright pet 
only to return with a moan to the dismal present, 
aud the warhingand dinver goug sounded to our 
Uunheeding eara ag he talked of hia unhappy..son. 

Dinner, [ believe, was laid, but none of us went 


walked alone and heard the servants whispering 
as they remoyed the untouched. dishas, 

t present if was assumed that they kne 
nothing, But. could the secret be kept ? 
shuddered at the thought of Norton's shame 
becoming a theme for vulgar gossip, and prayed 
that.it might even be hidden from al! bud the 
few who had the dread secret in. their keeping, 
_.. nen T returned. to my room Httie was, awake 

‘lyivg quietly thinking ; and I rang the: bell 
and ordered some tea She did not refuse is, 
and we sat by the fire trying to talk of things of 
no moment, but we returned again and again to 
Norton, and so on until the night was far 
advanced. 

“Be of good héart,”T said, as I kissed her at 
parting, “‘andellasay yetcbe well?’ 
« Lam of good, heart,” she auswered, simply ; 
“and ali will be well. Bubif it. is not cleared 
ap, and Norton loves me well enough, I will 
marry him and. share his unjuat purden of 
2. . 


1 gould not. t€!l her she was wrong, because I 
could not think so,” Perhaps if I had loyed any- 
otie tinder similar circumstances I should have 
done, the same, - So I merely put my lip to her 
pale cheek and ‘bade her good-night. 


_ CHAPTER IL 
Via (TORS 
Hrraeeto our life at the Dykes had been 
serenely happy ; bub uow it changed to-an ex- 
istehce of even “ondtonous misery. Whi 


r3 
got abroad, and .our ordinary visitors. fell, away 
Sticut being mu lamented, Theis coming 


) gave us no pleasure, and their absence raised no 


t. ' ard aa 
“We had one great apxtety which potBing could 
Tall. Norton did nagwette i give oie x signe of 
en yo To regen ‘a ) ‘ ao 
was wearing her hear to ( elt it keenly; 
for I loved Nortou--a3 & brothet, nothing paore— 
and it was easy to see. that Sir Agar was. also 
troubled. © . Weta ia Weal 
When the post-beg caine id the morning I have 





‘SOMECRE this t “that is very ; 
dark agaitet ign. 
hin the chogue and alte ’ 


who gave 
wddrded, There ,seen his. hand tremble a3 he opened it. . There 

















relat nate its S 


had. been hope in his eyes until he had looked 
through the letters without findiog what we knew 
he wanted ; and thea it would die out, and leave 
him what he. had. now become—a lictiess world- 
weary old man. 

I often spoke to him of Norton when we were 
together ; but in Nitie’s presence he never re- 
ferred to him. , { fancy that if either had imen 
tioned him ib would have led toe rupture ; but 
Ettie’s faith in Norton's honour could aot be 
shaken, and in her heart she. bitterly reproached 
Sir Agar for not haying a faith as blind.as hers, 

December was. well advanced, and of Norton 
ws had herd. nothing. Winter had come in 
earnest, aod before the twentieth we bad « fairly 

snow..on, the ground, and a fros! tia 
delighted the ‘lovers of skating. Kitie aud | 
were adepta on the ica, having been, accuetomed 
to it’ from childhood, We grated it year-- 
the season permitting, The ornainedtal waters 
of the path had 4 skimined, by us mauy a 
time, and oft, in company with Nortou, who. was 
as well at home on the iron keels as 9 Dutch 
market- woman, 

As much for hegith’s sake aa for p'esaure [ had 
the .anow. ewept from the frozen lake, and Ettie 
and I dieported ouraclves therzon, We bad no 
companions and no audienca to applaud our 
graceful gyrations. The occasional attendance, of 
Sir haw lie not.reckon.. If he acenmpanied us 
he wandered up and down dreaming, without x 
thought of whak we were doing 

is was on, the bwenty-third day of the month, 
if I remember right, thas J:tie and I were alone, 
darting, to and fro, twisting and twirling, aud 
apparently seeking to dazh ourrelves to pieces on 
the ice, when I suddéealy became aware of the 
presence of a, abranger stauding on the. banks 
regarding us with interest. As I happened to 
be within speaking distauce be availed bimagl! 
of the opportunity offered and, raiving his hat, 


said, —- 





down; and after Sir Avar. bad left.me 1 still |, 


“ Pray pardgn me, bub T am nob quite aure..of 
where I am, being a perfect stra ger to, the 
country. I am seeking Sir Agar Thancbucy’s 
place—the Dykes,” 

“These are Gir Agar's grounds,” I replied, 
“and yonder ia the Dykes,” ‘ 

The stranger bowed, smiled and apologised in 
& few. well-chosen words. He had the eoftest 
smile ‘aad the most musical voice I ever .meb 
withio man. Without makisg auy effort to 
extead our acquaintance, he passed, and I noticad 
that in both figure and carriage he was a man far 
above the common run. 

Exstie did not. notice the siraager until I drow 
her attention to him, and then she honoured his 
retreating form with attentive observance, Ty 
my surprise sie expressed an opinion of him, 

*T do nob like that man,” she said, 

Nob like himi’ I exclaimed, feeling pro- 
jadiced in his favour; “how absurd to judge a 
man by a distant view of his back.’ 

* Absurd or not,” eaid Esttie, with a decided 
shake of her pretty head, ‘Ido nob like him.” 

We continued our, exercise, but my fsce was 
very often turned towards the Dykes, for I must 
frankly own that I wished to have another glimpse 
of ihe interesting stranger. 





He did nob reappear, buf preaently I saw. one 
of the grooms drive, off in the direction of the 
station, and, withia half-an:hour. be came back 
with some luggage, unmiatakaily the property of 
the sterner sex. 

This.as once pub me iy a fiutier, for it was 
evident that the atranger, was going. to stay, 





Enstie, however, reiused.to be interested, and was 
quite croas with me for chattering about him. as 
we were walking home. 

So unlike you,, Mary,” she, said, “to bother 
yourself about ary man ;,and as for this one, who . 
to me is detestable——”” 

“Unjust, unjaat,” I answered laughingly, 
stopping my eare 5 ‘I .wou't listen to you.” 
Ettie shru her, shoulders, and said no 
more just then, In silence we walke! the rest 
of the way, and on reaching the Dykeu separated, 
and went to our. several rooms to change our 
dresses.. Ib.was close upon four o'clock, and Iwas 
expected to..preside .at. tea, wad the stranger 
would, of course be there. 





He occupied, my thoughts entirely ; but it musi 
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nci be assumed that I had failen in love with him. 
That there was a fascination and a power in his 
glauce I fiankly admit, and I liked his manuer— 
easy, graceful, aud polished—but I experienced 

me of those sensations which 1 bad always 
weociated with love. Nevertheless, he had already 
4 decided influence over me. 

Ettie did not hurry herself, an@ I wae the first 
to dezcerd to the drawing-room. Sir Agar and 
bis guest were there, and both rose as ] entered, 

‘* Mary, dear,” eaid Sir Agar, “ let me introduce 
you to the son of an old friend, Mr. Stanley 
Power. Mary is the guiding spirit of the Dykes,” 
he added, addreeing the viaitor; “and a more 
admirable hostess is nob to be found.” 

‘Tam delighted to make Mise Jeffson'sacquaint- 
ance,” Stanley Power eaid, as we exchanged 
bowr, He kuew my uame, and from that I 
judged they had been talking about me. 

He was very agreeable, and talked pleasantly, 
mainly sbout India, which it appeared he had 
lately left. His father, he told me, was the 
governor of a district in Calcutta, and wedded 
to Indian life. 

* Being a bit of a tyrant, you know,” he said, 
emiling, " he makes no allowance for my twenty- 
eight years, and sends me about like a boy. I 
came over from him to offer a post to Sir Agar’s 
son, but it seems that he is not at liberty to 
accept it, Years ago, when my father and Sir 
Agar last saw each other, it was settled between 
them that Norton should go to India for a few 
years, It is as well for a fellow to see the world, 
although he may be heir to ten thousand a-year.” 

‘You are going to stay, I believe j”’ I said, 

** Sir Agar has been good enough to ask me to 
spend my Christwas with you,” be replied. 

“Then I will be frank with you,” I said; 
pray do not speak of Norton to Sir Agar, 
They sre not such good friends as they ought to 
ve 


‘ 


“T ‘ancied something was wrong,” he answered, 
lowering his voice, “from the way Sir Agar 





received the messege I brought him, Thanks for 
the hint. Without it I should have goue blunder- 
ing about, giving no end of pain,”’ 


ife turned the subject, and made himself 
agreeable on other topics, but I did not see him 
at his best until Ettie appeared. On being j 
introduced he ‘attached himeelf to her, and 


observed an eager desire to gain her goodwill. 
Without absolutely deserting me, he contrived t 
keep by her side until we went away to dress for | 
dinner, 





Well,” I said to Wttte, as we sab down by 
the fre in her room, “do you stil) hate our 
unoffending guest, or has his devotion and ur- } 


banity wiped away the mist of prejudice from | 
your eyes?” 

I do not like him,’ replied Ettie, gravely, | 
with her eyes on the fire; “nor do I think I 


ever shall.” 
But he is handsom 
Undoubtedly, 
* And thor ughbred.” 


“ He is all that woman generally asks for, Mary,” 
said Etti I I shrink from him, Why, I 
eaunot tell you. Dut I can see that he will win 
your heart if he stays here long.” } 

I made no auswer to this, for I could neither | 
deny nor admit the icuth of what she said, I 
was already puzzling over my feeling with regard 
to him, and had not yet arrived at a solution, 
Shortly after J e sway, and before dressing | 
leant upon the window, looking out at the firs } 
with their crowns of virgin snow. 

The wind was rising, and I heard the familiar | 
voices of the trees as the gusts ewepd through | 
their sturdy branches, I had veeu accustomed 
to associate the sound with words in harmony 
with my feeliogs, but now [ had nothivg settled 
in me to harmonise with, and there was inde- 
pendence in what I heard. 

“Beware! beware!” sighed the firs. 





‘Beware of what?” I asked myself, and there | house there was a funereal atmosphere that made 


was no answer. 

i laughed at the thought of my giving away my 
heart uneought, for what true woman would do 
so without a struggle? And yer women have 
loved not wisely but too well. They are lavish 
of their love, and too often get no return. Words 
—words are the thing: men give in exchange for 


The day was very dull, as I have said. Out- 
8 


: ere framed into promises made to be 
roken. 

I had always thought myself strong, and 
desired some great trial to show how I could 
bear it, and soon it dawned upon me that what I 
hed often longed for was within reach ab last, 
Suppose I did love Stanley Power in the end the 
trial would be mine, for had he not already 
shown that if he loved at all at the Dykes it 
would be Ettie who would be his queen ? 

I chafed for a moment under the prospect of 
such a thing. Ettie could never be won by him 
—of that I was convinced ; and he would labour 
and sigh in vain, while I-——-, But the sound of 
Sir Agar’s voice calling to one of the servants 
without recalled me to myself; and hurriedly 
giving the finishing touches to my dress I de- 
scended to the drawing-room, 

Stanley Power took me in to dinner, but it 
was to Ettie he turned his attention, The same 
when we returned to the drawing-room, when he 
asked her to sing, and after she had complied 
with his request with courteous indifference he 
asked me to play. Ah! I understood the differ- 
ence clearly, A man asks one he loves to sing, 
but an arrangement of musical fireworks on the 
piano is all he needs from an ordinary acquaint- 
ance. 

So I fell back and watched him with grim 
pleasure laying siege to a heart I knew to he 
invulnerable, I confess that. I took an un- 
charitable pleasure in seeing him waste his 
smiles and pretty speeches, which glanced from 
Ettie and fell blunted to the ground as arrows 
in the olden time did when they struck against 
stone walle, 

But he did not show that he had any sense of 
time wasted. The man was uot by any means a 
fool; on. the contrary, he had a face that spoke of 





brains behind it; but he either declined to 
recognize Ettie’s coldness or was blinded with 
the assurance of his own powers to please. Men 
of the world when dealing with womeu seldom 
fail for want of confidence. 

We did not ask him to sing—Ettie becuse she 
was not interested in him, and I because I had 
rather a ridiculous sense of injury upon me; but 
Sir Agar did, and he sang a song remarkably 
well 

His voice was a rich baritone with a consider- 
able compass, and he knew how to make the 
most of it. Some of the notes that came from 
his lips rang in my ears as I fell asleep, and 
havated mein my dreams, 


ae eee 


CHAPTER IV. 
4 TAP AT THE WINDOW, 

It was the raost melancholy Chrietman Day I 
had ever known. We had only one guest, and 
he was still devoting himself to Ettie, and to my 
amazement not without some prospect of success. 

We bad ceased to discuss him when together, 
and I had no guide to what Ettie thought of him, 
except in what I saw of her when he was with us 
en famille, 

In a few hours—I can scarcely speak of the 
time as days—he had learnt to make himself 
very much ab home. 

Sir Agar had told him there was shooting, but 
he had not availed himse!/ of it up to then, He 
gave part of his time to Sir Agar, part to Ettie, 
and a little—very litile of it—to me. 

Ino longer laughed when I saw him smiling 
and whispering to my pretty sister, for she had 
suddecly changed towards him and smiled in 
return, 

He was being encouraged, and knew it, but he 
had a coo} head, and did not pursue too eagerly. 
And yet it was plain that he meant to win her. 


ide the sun had not been visible, and within the 


me atterly miserable. 

In the afternoon we went into the billiard- 
room, where Sir Agar dozed off in an armchair by 
the fire, and I soon got tired of scoring for Ettie 
and Stanley, who chattered betweed the strokes, 
and played the slowest game it was ever wy lot 





to witness. Taking advantage of their backs ‘ 





eta 


turned towards me I stole quietly away and went 
to my room. 

A nice wood fire was burning on the hearth, 
aad, drawing up a chair, I sat down to make the 
beet of my desolation. 

I was very angry with Ettie, who had shown 
many of the li tricks of the flirt that sfter 
noon, and led our visitor to the very brink of 
proposing. 

“ Perhaps he is making a fool of himself now,” 
J muttered ; “and yet it is barely three months 
ago since she was weeping over Norton’s pitiful 
story. Poor Norton, 1 wonder where he is!” 

Teat thinking of him until the room was 
almost dark. The day had closed in early, and 
was very wintry in every res 

The snow lay deep on the ground, and more 
might be expected, from the heavy clouds hanging 
eullenly in the sky. 

The firs moened as the wind shaved off part of 
their fleecy crowns, and carried the sun away in 5 
white mist, and as the night fell the prospect of 
a bitter night wae before us. 

_ All things were in harmony with my thoughte, 
I was very sad, for I was beginning to really feel 
the burden of life, and to experience a sense of * 
disappointment that pervades many lives. 

In gloomy reverie I sat by the fire until it 
had burnt low, and the room was wrapped in 
darkness, 

Suddenly a short sharp tap fell on my ears, and 
I sprang to my feet. The quick action caused 
the logs which had burnt hollow to fall together, 
and they burnt into a blaze. ~\ 

The light they gave was cast upon the window, 
and I saw outside, pressed close againet the panes 
—a face | 

My first impulse was to scream ard call for 
help, but I restrained myself when I saw that 
there was something pleading in the two dark 
TF sedis, ipa 

wastep nearer, and, zing who it 
was, leaped forward with a cry of joy, and threw 
open the window. 

Then came creeping in with the slow action of 
one numbed with cold a slim handsome man, 
little more than a boy to look at, for the only 
hair upon his face was a slight moustache that 
graced his upper lip. He was dreesed in a suit of 
dark tweed showing signs of wear, but had no 
overcoat or wrap about his neck, as the inclement 
weather demanded, 

It was Norton, and as soon ae he was in the 
room he held out his frozen hands to me with a 
sad smile wreathed about his lips, 

“ May I sit down here?” he asked. 

“Oh, Norton,” I replied, “how can you ask 
such @ qucetion ia your own home?” 

‘Is it my home?” he asked, “ or bave I a 
home ¢” 

He walked over to the fire and sat down, 
spreading out hir stiffened fingers to the grateful 
blaze. T densi the window and took a seat by 
his side 


" How's Ettie?” he asked, with his eyes on 
the ground. 

“She is well,” I replied; and there was 4 
something catching in my breath as I thought of 
the way she was engaged just then. 

“What does she think of me? Does she 
believe that I am a forger and a thief!” he 
asked, 

“No,” I said; “she never doubted you.” — 

“Thank Heaven for that!” he covering 
his face with his hands, and I saw the tears 
trickle between his fingers, 

After a pause he went on, 

“Tt was not my intention ever to come here 

in, but I have drawn closer and closer to 
the old place every day. I can compare my 
wanderings to nothing but the flight of a carrier- 
pigeon doubtful of its destination. When I found 
myself so near it on this day of all the days in the 

ar I felt that I must see some of ; and I 

ew that if I had one friend ia place it 
would be you, Mary.” os 

“Bittie has been your most faithful friend, 
I said, quietly, ‘for there have been times when 
I thought things were very dark you, but 
she has never swerved from your ce.” 

“Tt is a matter of love and faith,” he said, 
gravely. “There is nob a jury in the land that 
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would nob convict me on the evidence. But I 
shall come acroes the scoundrel some day.” 

“Who is he? When did you meet with him; 
and how is it you became euch friends?” I 
inquired. 

“We met first on the racecourse,” he said 
looking up, “ for of course, like other young fools, 
I must havea fling ab that. He called himself 
Captain Archer, and was one of the most gentle- 
manly fellows I ever met. Apparently he had 
plenty of money, and won or Jost with the utmost 
coolness,” , 

“But the cheque, Norton—how came you with 
that” « 

“He asked me to dine with him st the Gros- 
venor, and while I was there he received two 
letters by post. He opened them and laughed 
like a man who is ‘See here, Thane- 
bury,’ he said, ‘a cheque for « thousand in each 
—winnings over the Ascot Cup, By the way, 
old fellow, 1am not so sure of either of these 
men, and should like to cash their bits of paper 
at once, Will you take a cab and go to Curtice’s 
with this, and I will cash the other? After- 
wards we will have an evening together.’ He 
spoke so naturally that I never doubted the man, 
and I took the cheque to the bank and got the 
money for it.” 

“ And you gave it to him, Norton ?” 

“Every penny, Mary; but we had not the 
jolly evening he suggested, for aa soon as he laid 
hold of the money he pleaded a forgotten engage- 
ment and left me. I have never seen him from 
that day to this, But when— 
see her, if only for a moment?” 

“ Directly,” I said. “ But about this Captain 
Archer, You sppear to have been very good 
friends,” 

“On my word, Mary,” said Norton, “I bad 
learnt in a few weeks to love him as a brother. 
I would have trusted the plausible scoundrel 
with my life, But he’s across the seas now—no 
doubt of that; and I’ve thought of going over 
with the hope of finding him, but thoughts of 
you all have kepbp me here, Will it be high 
treason for me to ask if my father is alive and 
well?” 

I snswered that Sir Agar had only his sorrow 
to complain of, and he looked at me with a 
cnrious expression in his eyes. 

“ Sorrow,” he said; “is he really sorry for 
me {” 

“Indeed, dear Norton, he feels it keenly,’’ 

“Well, I have suffered,” he said. “I have 
known what it is to be cold and hungry and 
without shelter for the night, and I daresay I 
shall again, I am only paying you a flying 
visit.” 

“But why should you go about so poor?” I 
urged. “Jt Sir Agar knew that you wanted 
money—-—--"” 

Mary,” he interposed, “say no more. I will 
aot take help, nor will I ever claim my own 
unless the stain is removed from my name, But 
I want to see Ettie—it may be for the last time. 
You can’t refuse me,” 

“No,” I said, "I will tell her you are here,” 

I paused at the door and looked back at him 
as Le sat warring his hands by the fire. He 
had youth upon him still, but it was the pinched, 
wan youth of poverty, and it was edsy to note 
how rapidly he was changing, Delicately 
nurtured and fed, how Gould he bear the rough 
food and exposure of a life of penury. 

With tears that would not be driven back I 
returned to the billiard-room, As I opened the 
door 4 tableau that I might have expected to 
ind met my view. Sir Agar was asleep by the 
fire, and Stanley Power and Ettie had left off 
playing. They were standing side by side, and 
be was holding her hand, saying something in an 
earnest undertone, , 

_ Ettie,” I said, sharply, “can you come here 
‘or a moment {” 

She did not start, and there was no guilt in 
her face as she looked round at me, (Quietly 
withdrawing her hand she came to me. 

ps What is it?” she asked. 

Somebody is in my room,” I eaid, in an 
peers “somebody who is very auxious to 

you,” 


Ettie, can’t I 





Then her manner changed and she began to 


tremble, so I put my arm about my darling and 
led her away. Having opened the door, 
paused a momend to see how they met. She 
went ae to bim, and as he arose with a 
glad cry fell sobbing on his breast. On such 
scene I could uo Jonger intrude, and softly with- 
drew to the billiard-room once more, 

Stanley Power had turned up the lamp, and 
was knocking the balls listleasly about. There 
were no signs of irritation about him or a change 
in his voice when he spoke to me, 

“You came in very inopportunely,” he said. 
“T was saying something to your sister that 
concerns one of us, perhaps both, very nearly,” 

“ Perhaps it ia better unsaid,” I replied, 

" Tndeed,” he aaid, slowly, ‘‘ why !” 

“Because the reply that Ettie must have 
given could only have caused you disappoint- 
ment,” 

He went round the table to get at the ball to 
make a cannon and so stood with his back to 
me, 

“Tt was presumptaious of me to hope other- 
wise,” he said ; “ but I did hope-—a prior engage- 
ment I presume?” 

I did not answer him, The dislike that Ettie 
felt for him at first was taking possession of me, 
His curtness would have irritated any one. After 
making two or three strokes with wonderfu! 
precision he said,— 

"In all probability you areright. I had better 
say nothing—just yet. But as I naturally feel 
the weight of the truth of what you say | trust 

ou will excuse my absence for an hour or two. 
en I have a trouble J usually take exercise as 
an antidote.” 

No exception could be taken to his manver, 
but there was a covert insolence in his words 
that made’ me very angry. They implied that 
his love for Ettie was not so deep but that he 
could put it aside by a stroll, and yet he had 
dared to attempt to propore to her, 

“Tt is so far satisfactory to me,” I said, “ to 
find out soon enough that your love for my sister 
is neither so deep nor so wide as the sea,” 

“Tt was deep enough for my purpose,” he 
said, coolly. “I would have made her a good 
and faithful hueband—perhaps not a demon- 
strative one. But we will talk of that no more 
at present. I have to ask your consideration. 
Let us be mutually considerate.” 

Again 1 detected something covert in his words, 
but I dare not ask for an explanation, and having 
asked my permission with cool politeness he 
lighted a cigar and sauntered out, Having given 
him time to get away I left the room algo, Sir 
Agar still sleeping. 


CHAPTER V.’ 
A MOURNFUL WHISPER, 


Whew an hour had elapsed I returned to Ettie 
and Norton, taking with mea good thick overcoat 
that belonged to the latter. Into one of the 
pockets I slipped my purse, containing 9 few 
pounds, and a slip of pa on which [I had 
written a few words imploring him to keep aud 
make use of my little gift. 

They were sitting by the fire, and both seemed 
to be very quiet and happy. In Ettie’s eyes 


there were traces of recent tears, bui she was | 


smiling, and he looked hopeful, 

“ Eittie tells me that she has a Jover here,” he 
said to me, “Stanley Power, I have heard of 
but never seon him, I must trust to you to be 
dragon and keep him aloof,” 

“T have given him some little encouragement,” 
said Kitie, thoughtfully, ‘‘ because I had an odd 
fancy in my head, Never mind now what it was, 
for is was wrong. Mary, how thoughtful of 
you.” 

“On my word this will be welcome,” said 
Norton, taking the overcoat from my arm ; “just 
like your thoughtful littie self, 
just listen to me for a moment. You are uot to 
go about mopiug, and youare not to be anxious 
about me, All will be right one day. Mean- 
while be cheerful and do your best to keep my 
father happy.” 
en you must go!” said Ettie, clinging to 

im. 


Now, you girls, | 


| “ Of course I must, pet. Would you have me 

walk in to dinner clothed in sackcloth and ashe» 
for a crime I am not guilty of. No, that won't 
do ; so good-bye for the present. Kttie, another 
kiss, and just whisper again in my car what you 
told me a few moments ago. Thera, darling, 
good-bye. Mary, take care ofher, I can go out 
the way I came,” 

He opened the window, and springing on the 
sill, laid hold of the ivy that grew thick around 
ib, 

“Rather an ignomivious way for me to quit 
my home, isn’t it?” hesaid. “ Now, Mttie, if you 
ery I shall lose my hold and go tumbling head- 
long down.” 

Ettie dried her tears instantly and made an 
abortive attempt to smile, “ Good-bye, darling : 
good-bye, Mary.” 

Lithe and active after his rest be made little 
of the descent, And we, ignoring ihe bitter 
blasts of wind that swept by, looked out and 
watched him until he disappeared in the gloow 
of the fir copse. Then we returned to the Gre, 
shivering. 

Stanley Power did not reappear until jus 
before dinner was announced, when he came in 
dressed with his sccustomed care and as polished 
and agreeableas ever, The only difference in bisa 
was that he divided his attentions fairly between 
us, and was not so ansious that Ettie should sing 
when we assembled in the drawing-room. 

He had studiously cultivated Sir Agar’s good 
opinion with success. Poor guardy being deprived 
of the presence of Norton had a vacuum in his 
heart which this wary stranger partly filled, and 
they talked a great deal together that evening, 
Stanley Power deferring to Sir Agar in politics, 
farming, and in short everything. 

You are on the high road to an old man’s heart 
when you acknowledge the wisdom of his years. 
The old are naturally the guides to the young, 
and fulfilling that office never fails to give them 
pleasure, 

I saw Sir Agar’s eyes glisten with pleasure as 
Stanley asked for information on this and that 
and expressed his admiration and approval of ail 
he learned. Best I knew now that he was playing 
@ part, and despised him, 

And yet neither Ettie nor myself could be 
otherwise than courteous to him, He was the 
guest of Sir Agar, and while beneath his roof 
we could say and do nothing that could be con- 
strued into an. objection to his presence, I do 
not know that Ettie would have cared to go #0 
far, but had it been in my power I would cheer- 
fully have consigned him to the Antipodes, 

Contrary to all expectation the night did not 
continue stormy. e wind lulled, the snow 
ceased to fall, and the sky cleared. When Ettie 
and I retired the air was perfectly still and the 
sky was fuil of brilliant stars. We drew aside 
the curtains and looked at the heavens, won- 
| dering what Norton was doing. We werearousod 
from our meditations by the voice of Hannah, 
my maid,-— 

Tf you please, miss, old Mason wishes to eee 
| you.” 
| It was a startling announcemen’ to make at 
that hour, close upon midnight, for Mason had 
never honoured me by a visit before, He was a 
woodcutter, and lived on the other side of the 
| copse in a hut; a lonely, taciturn man not more 
| than forty years of age, but spoken of in 1 
| general way as “old Mason.” 

He has a history like most of us, They tell a 
story of his being a bright cheery young fellow 
in his early manhood, until Jenny Stroud, with 
whom he was very much in love, suddenly <iis- 
appeared from the place. Poor Jenny was fond 
of finery and open to flattery, which was her 
| downfall, She was seen once in London riding 
| about in a carriage by one of the rustics up there 
| for = holiday, and after that nothing more was 
seen or heard of her. 
| Mason did not cultivate acquaintances and 
was generally avoided, but he wus always very 
| civil to both Ettie and me ; not that he gave us 
any encouragement to be avaiable to him, for he 
confined himee!f to touching Lis hat and giving 
| uaa “good-day ” as we passed bim in the wood 
i ab work. 
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He had never been to the Dykes before, ang 
bis coming now nat: tral ly surpr ‘leed us, 
Mason! H 


gaah,” £ exclaimed, “ wha 
be want ¢”" ny 
‘He won't say, miss,” replied the gf i But 
be says you | wil! he sorry if yo: de ‘him, 
He's standing in the ball locking as if ig-didn’t 


inean to go until you came down,” * 


'T suppose. had betters: gay? Bd to E’stie. 
“1 hope shis ‘coming has (not do» with 
lonely festivities of the vennOnly be been 


drinking }”’ 

Bless yout "no, mise?” replied Hannah. } 
* Old Mason never drinks aothingr but wate” 

T must confees that ore very dubious about 

going to the maa. Sir dud Stanley Power 
ad both retired, anil ifie wet rouch ‘faith: in 
Pimson, the butler, who was very athut, very old, 
aed I fear; a‘ terrible’ coward.) However) I 
determine to risk if, aud weat dowm 

Mesh was build like one ‘of the giants vf old, 
standing over six feet,\with the ehoulilers of an 
ox and the wiuseles ofp lion ; he-was quite a 
match for half-a-dozen men like Pinson,” who | 
stood nebx bin evidently on guard; but he teahted | 
quiet euogh ap Didestended tothe hall: 

“Well, Masow,"oL-aaidy av cheerfally awl vould, 
“ja there anything you want >” 

“IE must speak too you alone, missy” he taid, 
do. emodly, 

Chis waew further tax: upon my courage, but 
{ righty: jadging that L:ehouldbe ‘as well with- 

it Pinson, ne veith hint) dis miseed him. 

‘Tea: abort theyoutip etdaster, : miss/’eaTd 
Mason, @poaking (if dys rac whisper; : whed’ we 
were alone, ] dumnorthat’l should ha” been ia 
ihe wight to bagartt % hin afore anybody, seeing 
a3 he’s been shut mut-ol Here!” 

“ Well, what of him, me 0 
ing. 28 calmly as T-eonld ; 
in my heart that made me fe 





'"T asked, epeak- 
ub-there-was a dread 
tool giddy. ) 


te 4 at — cot es ‘mi as; and tf think ‘you— 
and it maybe Mise tie too! wad better tontie 
te him, : 
“Did be send for wet 


*“Noiminey he herhorted toe 
it's gpomain bad'olewt we “ha. 

“Wait here a moment I. seid, 
foutsteps-flew ‘back to Ethie 

“ Darling,” Toeaid; “you were ‘always etrodg | 
andi Souldiobeat @ ctrodble, \Mobbon Has wed | 
with @ slight decident, Sud wants’ to“rer-us at | 
Miason’s cottage “Put om #ome thickboot and 
fure | wilidiomlas Hannati)andwe'wil! ‘go 
to-him,” 

“ You wish us to go with 
sha saty 

hE thumk ftebetter,;* , 

Velor to didmissing © Haxtiah 1. returnba to 
Meson) sad seething fer Doctor Lanham, i 
whem "Eo oked: in Confidence thants usually 
satertaiwed-for a-village @ooter, mid in A quarter 


fawels f or thats 


mall with awif? 





t ite belng known,” 


Was my answer. 


and, with a thankfulness.I eannob depteitigy found 


“He ip notedead; Bit tie, dear,” Tvaid. 'Heip 
me to draw the-edu ch nearer: to the’ fire)’ He is 
very cold,” 

Ib was. a ' task beyond ‘our sie fitsie powers, 
but neither of us reflected<on thet,” Strurig»to: 
a high piteh by pan we'hiad tile aprengih 
(tat is given to peopled in tinkes: of gréwt mead, 


|) him, and:didi not fora niomend eoepuns thin off 


| Hnenp and nourishing food, Twill auswer for! Mr | 
| Norton’stife He hag beeu roughly deal: with, 


it faint y beating. 


and between us wedraw theicouvtt, with its’ 
burden to the f re) andy ews ohafiuy bis “hands 
with our ears upon the stretol tie thevisstéten 
of the dooter, 

Ere Aongy ‘the weleoms aon was heard, 
muffled . though: it waseby the snow, and the 
cheery littie doctor tame hurrying fa with Mason 
8 ing at his heels 

EM not waste time by asking any questions 
ladies,” he said ; “and if you will, you may give 
me aelear {eld for afew utinuteas” 

We. drew azide, and watched hinvas he rapidly 
examined poor Norton, fiaally raizing him. 50 &B 
to get at the bac eS if the head. 

“A blow,” said, “aud @ nasty ote, <I 
suppose nobody ye knows how he got ite” 

Uis quickeeye for a moment’ fell upon the 
woodeubter who had seated hituself.ou'w stool by. 
the fire,” Maxon resented the look, 

“tf you tliiwk “that I've doageiny": he said, 

Peak out, Doctor. Bat it-aintt iaaly cheat 
I should go for people to. come aad convict me,” 

The doctor hastened to apologize. Aud we 
assured Mason, that we were vary! gratefal to: 


theerime, » 

6 found him in the snow,” Mason continued 
*Youlve onlyoto: go: a hundred yards te find 
where he fell; and there's ‘other footsteps than 
mire near the place. Bub ' know, ladies you 
don’t think i'l of me,” 

“ TL didaot know who I was coming toattend;”® 
said Dr, Lanham, buay. with mixin & restora- 
tive ;.“our friend here was very reticent. «: E pre- 
sume that he has held go: contmevication owith 
Sir Algar?” kénding dewn and slowly :pourioz 
the ihixtyre into Norton's: mouth-—«"\ [assume, | 
say, that under the circumstanced ——" 


“Dub ig it safe to~keep “hia bere!” asked 
Ettie, abruptly, t ’ 
‘QOur friend,” the doctor replied, “has made 


the place wind ‘and: water-tight, if we could only 
| gebawtew necessaries here, such as. riya, a little 


but-he fs able to bear more than that, 
he is, recovering.’ 

Norton opened his eyes and stared aise him 
in a bewildered manner;-slowly passing his hand 
across his brow, Presently the dazed look 
began to die out of higeyesj.and turning his face 
towards me, called me by. my pame 

“Mary, is it you? “What ‘on’ earth is the 
matter? and where am iI ¢” 


See, now, 





of gr hour’ Ettie- aud I ohwd etoleh oat ~ the 


backs ety nto the oopse taking shor b toad "to 
the woodeutter’s e ~s 
Thérewnsnsowiti, and yet it séemed th'ne 
hat the trees were mournfulls sighing. The 
sound im my ear eves the murmnr'of wv dirge 
feath: tung’ sfarsol' Wedid not exchanged 
wat! for the weight of’ a great arouy was Upot 


um; sod swe walked with the fostatens of fear, 
vidi > Hyleg’ over "the ground, aha avuiding 
obs tacl lee m welby fos inet than fu Bement 


The tage appeared’ in sizht 9° Erte ‘sprang 
fotward aud reached a soma porcory yards ir 
abtaniee mex "Pre door-epenediat her touch, | 


when T regch ed it T saw her vast ing down 
vy the side of Norton, stretchsd out'upon « rude 


wuéh, white ae: the doow withodt and with the 
ilimeay wy hint that seemed toebelong to 
Death ' 
Avfire waa’ barning-onths hearth, and & lamp 
vigtng {oom the rAfters~ threw ‘a ‘Hebb upon 
hem both ; re g t pos het ary tad wrt, 
Lesuty aad love lL can mever for rget 
Jad Morton—speak (0 me, 
Sy @©lvnice yA ig mournfully throug! tae | 
z >a, bulb: re war'’no’ niore mepouse from 
thi til there Would have bebr from a Agure 
of marble. 7? Iotco Mf hie werd. in infne-+it was cald 
nd lifeless; then I isid my hand upon his heart, 


| has been good enough to give you euelter,"'t 
} 


You have met with an accident, and Mason 


answered. .: Bttie is here too,” ©. 
He turned towards her with & ¢ iad emile aud 
heli qut -his-hand, “ My darling,” “be murmured; 
as she knelt beside him, ‘..: 
"T shall not-be wanted avuch, " aid Dodtor 
| Lenkow, réfreshiog hinpelf with pinch of snuff} 
| “but es a matter ef form I shallsicok-ia upon 
him ig afew hours, »Meaawhile, you: may give 
him some of the restorativeif: he feels faint, ‘ind 
some tes ani toast, bat nowine or anyt 
stinvulating,’ And, Mr: Nortomy a little advied ‘to 
vou. Don't talk too muchi “WYousean = — 

it happened by-and-by,”) 0-4 a 
“ Waithae’s exdsiond Norton, with’ a: ‘tel 
smile," know: nothing, «I waa. @mdyuddenly. I. 
was uot, until locame round. gadifound myself 
here. That iaall I can tell." 
lt was then arranged-that Evtie ghould take 
charge of hima,while Masen and a wend back 
te'the Dykes 
There everybody. naturally: gave me - eradit 
for being asieep-audT could ve.eater by: the way 
{ left.and bring down . to Masou such onitne as 
wore; requifeds.s 
As we were trudging through the enow, I 
fuggeated to thew ood-ctitterstiat hie unexpected 





it.did not leave his side, wi 


a time, end niglit 
niuch orange me. “ PRO EST Ph et, 
He spoke ae softly as 2 heat : 
and the contrast? r Brot a hie 
rough manner bouchied ine momriy | ’ 
abat had oocupiedl bid 

tary weaderings ia 
The doctor would not) core ‘until Mason 
jwas laden with tha qmevessaries, Yandwcheerily 
promised to rejoin us before the dawn, © res. 
#T will then-take my tar withthe patiedt,” 
he said, “a0 that you will nob be missed at’ the 
breakfast: table.” fiw wally vom Belae sR 
| We partedand [ heard hina) lsanming a tune 
ag-he sauntet ‘away ; buttherd Was More sadness 
then wirth ia the tondy Prag oy = oman and 
I: dara’ asyehe wiles tea, the memory of - 
which was stirred by reee ag Norton a ‘Ettie. 
bogethor. f 

‘ A , 


ey. 


omarria VL 
but ouR. INVALD. , 

Ws rouiniaed swith! Norton: allo wight. Ritie 
with her hand ta ini, never 
relaxing her heid-ev@n.whea he istept, « 
He had received avcruel: blow, naeant sorb! 
‘to kill him, bubs hee was ‘ very: trong, 
and receot exposure bad: hard shim iso that 

tdaiied. « othibg worse tame: of i+ 
tiowcar ra bours* pain; and the 
prospect of feeling weak fora day or'two: ~ 
No @olution of tite tm ystdry-could ‘be artived 
at by ure Nortoncwad never fo have an 
enemy in the eountry round the Dykes, and that 
a stranger should attack ‘him ae son ap- 
peared absurd... Nothing had-beem removed from 
hin. that Dvould»see.5 and-in kis coat pocket I 
found my’ puree! with its niodes} centergts un- 
\ touched,  “d asked Masonvit! hevknew of any bad 
characters mee abons, and ~ eapere that he 
had heard of néne, ' 
Norton sleptfrom three to dive, and oni wakinz 
partook of some tea which I bad prepared. Under 
pressure Mason partook: ef sdmewith ns, ond he 
drank it as reverently as if: ithad been bectar for 
the gods, 

* t's more thameightéen years, tniss,” he aaid, 
“since a hand so gentle as yours made tex for 
me. ‘I've fallen awayefrom pedpleslike and: they 
leave me alona. It's better for them and, better 
for me for things to be as they are.” 

“1 do nob) think 80," I aaswered, “for I am 
sure you haves Rene hoart.'hr 6 

“T have none, now,” he said, with bitter em- 

is, “It lefh me many aiyear-ago. I’ve no 
heart wow but for- going outeearlpin the morning, 
all weathers, cuttmmg and chopping away until 
dark and thencomiug back; kere toi ¢moke, aud 
think, and slesp féJ ean.” ' 

AEA chard life,lwesid Norton,’ fixing his eyes 
upon him. But they tell me-youl are a handy 
fellow and past have a goad home’ if, you 
liked.” » 

“Well, sir, -aanybe I could ; bat what is » 
home without-—-without them ae would keop it 

honiely |". said Mason, , I candook,aftar.a place 
of this sort, aad this ia why Tlive here”) » 

He tathed away:and went te “ outhouse for 
some: wood,which he piled ap’ upon the bot 
embers, and gatvdownein the « eo that we 
could not see his face: ems on — I eaw 

glistening in his eyes, but won't be eure. 
* Harvoncaniay hi hiadcdone. quite ti in: not 

eat the Dykes. Sir Agar, if 
re ss eg would have 
insisted upon ‘isving him amg Om ¥e 

«tt And.desa’t show myself there » cishaily,": 
poor Norton, “ until I've cleared my name of the 
staih ofinfamy pape bape oes 

It was 5 eee aight cummin the andome 
af tha Dy a 
by gaidensha treat ge moone’ that 
inion me back ston the a, orfarther 
still, and I though’ Pye pom Ev 
and:Hotsa, ot what-motuabil thinking,and the 
warmth of the fire overpewered me, and 1 fel. 











| ges) would deprive him of reat for the nigh§,.. 
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wne upon Ettie the necessity for going 
~~ combated the idea enti went to 
the rescue efid ted to” her ‘that her re- 
maining would énd in Norton’s whereabouts being 

“And don’t Ettie, dear,” he said, with 
a meaning look; “that you have much before 


ou” , 
The ‘sthibed: aad’ yielded) while’ ¥ was puasedy 
put as nobody took the trouble to enlighten meI 
went home with a burden of mystery upoti my 
shoulders. “What work had Ettie to do that it 
should’ be referred to with such a look and tone } 
| puatled thy poor head for awhile and then gave 


tu 

We reached the Dykes without being dis- 
covered, atid ag ‘Svon «* ‘we were safe upstairs | 
suggested to Ettie that she should lie down for 
a few Bours. She cheerfully assented on con- 
ditiott thint Ptdok the latter part’of the day to 


So I went downstairs when the breakfast-gong 
eounded with am apology for her founded upon 
ibe convenient headache, 

Stanley Power and Sir Agar were there before 
me, and I’ had to etdure some’ govd-humoured 
badinage from’ both, until guardy noticed my 
cheeks were pale, ©. - 

“ You are not' well,“ Mary,” he said, “and ‘here 
we, like two monsters, have been ‘exereising: our 
a os an I repli “and 

tt ve little,” I replied’; “an 
] do nob think Bette ar elope ait all." 

Stanley Power's! eyes were fixed upon me with 
an inquiring expression. Icould tell as much, 
although I'did ‘hob look straight at him. There 
are some glatices’ thet you fec/, and he had eyes 
of great, magnetic power. ven now that I had 
learnt to’ a 6 him TI could’ not deny their 
beauty. oy A 

“T should thin®, Miss Jeffson,” he said, “ thad 
a stroll'would’do you good. What do you say to 
a walk after breakfaet | Perhaps Sir Agar will 
join'us.”” °) © 

“No, indeed,” replied Sir Agar, “T have some 
letters to write} but you and Mary had better 


ae 

“Do “you skate?” I inquired of Stanley 
Power. ’ 

* A little,” He replied, 

“T am sorry I did’ fot suggest fh before, I 
think I éan find a pair that will fb you.” 

“Thanks; I be hited.” 

Ib was not-exaetly my desire to indulge in the 
exercise, for T-was'very tired ; but I suggested it 
as a compromise between the familiar’ stroll and 
refuding hin’ T°’ was too great an adept in 
skates to neéd his help, and a long conversation 
between us would be next to impossible. 

T cannot tell ‘you exactly how Tarrived at the 
conclusion, but I am’certain that he wanted to 
net me alone; to quietly pub “mein the witness- 
box, and examine’ MWe about something; to 
“pump” nie, Gn short) and I felt that°in my 
then tired and rather nervous condition he might 
rain the best of me, : 

We started, andthe exhilaratiog exercise 
soon restored’ my wonted ‘tone, He kept ‘by 
meas much as he could, but’ whenever he came 
very near me I invariably suggested that we 
should try” this or that’ figure; ‘to “which he 
could only adécede, did he ‘did ‘40 with tolerable 
grace, ap 
_ He skated, ashe played billiwrds, and as, 
indeed, he, dppedred to do everything—well, 
Men are not Gita gracktel upon the ice ; nine 
cub of ten are patisfied if they can tear along, 
acc tura.a bit on one leg, with the other stuck 
out at an angle; strongly euggestive of a purap- 


handle, A natural eace is seldom theirs; bub | said 


Stanley Power had it to perfection. 
_. + ou skate well,” I said, as "wa finished our 
1un, 

“Tlearné in Hiliand,” he said, I wae there 
four years,” 


’ “ Before went to India i” 
sie When Twas’ quite a boy. Once acquired, 
i? is like never forgotten,” 


There ‘was dome little haste in those last 
words, and “sounded to me like ihe correction 
of au error, I thought that if he had not 
skated since he was a boy: he must have excelled 
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in hig early ©On the way back 1 felt that} that Sir Agar and Stanley Power had gone to 
he was soakia mee glancing aon rest. dl x ; 


Too tired to eav, I did not go to luncheon, 
bub went up to: Ebtie, who was awake, and 
looking ae if she had never had a headache in 
her life. 

“T have slept well,” she raid, “and had such 
pleasant dreates—all about Norton.” 

“Then I won't ask you what they were,” I 
said, repressing a yawn, “seeing that you must 
have Greaait ‘of ‘his being at home, and happy 
again. Tf 1 do nob wake at five, Ettie, call 
me. 


She promiced, and I was ‘soon asleep and 
dreaming, not pleasantly I must confess, for 
Stanley Power, with bitter expression of face, 
was pursuing me over # sandy waste, with the 
exprése object, a0 I thought, of murdering me. 
My dreans perished with the usual nightmare; I 
eaddenly Jost the: power of running, he gained 


fasb upon me, his hands touched me, his eyes” 


flashed lightnings of -fery into mine, and J 
awoke, 

Ettie came in afew. moments later dressed 
for diner, ‘She had ‘put on her robes: early so 
a8 to have a chat with me while I performed my 
toilet, . She thoughtfully brought mein a cup 
of tea, and ‘we decided: to dispense with Hannah, 
who, being very much fn love with Jules, Sir 
Agar’s valet, never objected to being released 
from ‘duty eo that she could be in the kitchen 
near him. 

“ Mary,” eaid Bittie, acting as maid and be- 
ginning to brush my hair, “will you think me 
very wicked if I flirt with Stanley Power again 1” 

* Does it realy pive you any pleasure to flirt 
with him?” Lasked, surprised. 

“I wivh to do 60,” 

" And poor Norton i” 

Oh, J have hie permission,” said Hitie, lightly. 
‘€ And I must confess that I was completely taken 
aback,’ 

“You ‘are s most incomprehensible pair,” T 
said, °o Plirt with.the man if you like,” Lt won’t 
give me pain.” 

“7 knew that,” sald Ettie ; “all I wanted was 
to avoid exciting open contempt, I shall not 
forget the way you looked at me when you re- 
turned to the biliard-room yesterday.” 

"T think I had cause” 

“ Perhaps you! had, Mary, but not quite so 
muchas you think. But I am determined to 
flirt with Stanley Power, and you must humour 


me. 
I was both mystified: and humiliated by the 





him,” she said; “only I shall want you and Sir 





request, It seemed tome ns if the Ettie I had 
always loved and almost worshipped was but an 
idol of wicker-work after all. Flirting isa shallow 


| pursuit, the recreation of empty-headed vanity, 


and J had alwaye despised it, !o Etiie it was 
doubly repulsive. 

But I had to be a spectator that vight of the 
mwedt open encouragement I have ever seen given 
toaman, And yet it was so skilfully done that 
he had'no cpportunity. to ga beyond sighs’ and 
glancee—for Ettie was always near either Bir 
Agar or myselé, 


Once he did get a ebance to whisper. a few | 


words, and J heard-somethins about “ walking” 
and “' to-morrow,” and I euspected that Ettie, 


had agreed to go out with him in the morning, | 


which was subsequently confirmed by her as she 
lounged on the hearthrug af.cr the gentlemen 
had retired to have a cigar. 

“And I daresty Isball walk a long way with 


Agar to go with us; I can talk guardy over, and 
you won't refuse.” 
“Th eeems to mé.a most ridiculous request,” I 


** Perhaps it is,” she replied ; “ but I cannot 
go with him alone. He will start, however, with 
the hope of losing you, © Childish nonsense, isn’t 
it?” 

“T cannot help thinking so.” 

** Humour me this time, Mary, and I will never 
ask you to do anything ridiculous again.” 








I could not help thinking there was something 
moré in the request than was clear to me, and I } 
hiseed the pretty face and told her that I would | 
do as she wished, Then we softly went as far as 
the emoking-room, and not hearing voices assumed 


The'coast was clear, and again we prepared to 
visit Norton. Wrapped.in furs and with stout 
boots on our feet we cared little for the cold, 
But beyond a sharp frost there was nothing in 
the weather to give us discomfort. The night 
was as clear as the precedibg'oue, and we reached 
the cottage without any mishap, 

Doetor Lanham wae there, and Norton rat 
before @ blazing fire; a little pale, bab otherwise 
apparently none the worse for theattack, Masor 
was stretched upon the rug a little in, the. rear, 
but rose up when we came ih, and kept standing 
while we remaived. 

‘Our patient progresses,’ said the cheery 
doctor, when the first greetings were over, ani 
Ettie and Norton whispering together, ‘‘ and be 
hopes to be ‘away from here to-morrow.” 

“Ts he so eager t) go?” Lasked, 

“He appeared to meio be quite elated at the 
idea,” returned the doctor. “I do not think f 
shall be here to-morrow night,’ he said, and 
laughed merrily. 

“Even this shelter is better than none,” I said ; 


“and I suppose there is some little advantage ia 


his being near ua.” 

“T must admit,” .said ihe doctor, producing 
his snuff-box,: that Mr, Norton has pugaled we 
to-day. «He reminds me ‘very much of a man 
who is a good hand at’arranging a practical joke 
but a bad hand at keeping a secret. I shoifld 
say that he has au early surprize im store for 
us ” 


“T don’t see what it can be,” I said thought. 
fully. 

Then, suddenly, @ very painial idea flushed 
upon me, ; 

“ Doctor Lanham, you don’t think his mind 
has been affected by the blow he reveived ?” 

*T do not,” was the emphatic answer. ‘The 
attack was made upon him by a man who has 
not studied anatomy. If he had had the sense 
I speak from a acientifc point of view—if he had 
had ‘the sense'to strike two inches more to the 
right our friend would have been a dead. man. 
But as matters are he haz only a bruike to 
grumbie at.” 

He explained to me; too, that there would be 
no need to watch by hini--an explanation palpa- 
bly not needed-—and suggested that after staying 
aw hour we should return tothe Dykes “and go 
to bed like sober sensible people.” 

To my ubter amazement Ettie fell in with this 
view, and really required very little arguing to 
inducs her to return with me. She wae as great 
a puzzle tomy bewildered self av Norton was to 
the doctor. 

Mason left the hut while we were talking, acd 
the doctor and I sauntered out to look a! the 
stars, so that they might take leave of each other 
for the night without the embarrassing company 
of spectators, 

They were more considerate than Jovera usually 
are, and in five minutes Httie joined me She 
was very guict, and eaid little as we walked 
homewards ; but more than once I saw her lifb o 
glad face to the heavens, and tears, that I new 
know to be tears of joy, in her «yea reflected the 
radiance of the worlde above. 


CHAPTER VIL 


WALKING DVTO THE SNATE, 
“Reaty, Ettie, I donot think I care to join 
you,” 

© But-you must, guardy, aud Mary will take 
care of you.” 

‘* While you look siter. Mr. Power 

“So we have arranged it.” 

“Ah! Ettie, you ave onl; 
all!” 

‘6Ts it not enough te be a woman?” this ina 
tone of badinage. 

“Well, J meat the cynic’s woman, Bat there; 
child, I woa’t reproach you; Power isa hand- 
some fellow, and—-" he paused, and turned away 
froma her with his head slightly drooping. 

Thoughts of Norton were troubliog 
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they did not appear to trouble Ettie, judging 
by her smiling face. 

I had entered the breakfast-room unobserved, 
and been an undetected listener of the foregoing 
conversation. 

They were standing on the hearthrug, Ettie 
a little way from the fire, and Sir Agar directly 
facing it, and probably had been there for half- 
an-hour, as I was late. t 

When it came to talking about Power being 


& handsome man I thought it was time to make | 


my presence known, te save Ettie from embar- 
‘rassing explanations, 

Both were relieved to see me, and Stanley 
Power immediately joining us we sat down to 
breakfast. The post-bag was brought in, and 
Sir Agar opened it. 

“Nothing for you, Power,” he said, sorting 
over some half dozen letters—five for himeelf, 
and one for Ettie, suspiciously like a milliner’s 
bill. “By the way, you never have any 
letters.” 

“Tam a poor correspondent,” was the cool 
reply ; ‘and the only people likely to waste 
paper and ink on me are in Iodia. I could 
hardly hope to hear from them just vet.” 

“Of course not,” said Sir Agar, dreamily ; 
“but it occurred to me that you might know 


somebody in Kogland—an acquaintance, or 
your lawyer might write. Ettie, this is for 
you.” 


**T don’t think,” said Stanley Power, after a 
moment's reflection, “that there is a man within 
five hundred miles of this place that I would 
care to hear from. It is one thing to make 
pleasant acquaintances while travelling, and 
another to be taxed with correspondence after- 
wards,” 

“I think writing and receiving letters are 
necessary things to civilised people,” said Ettie. 
“A man who is too indifferent or too idle to 
correspond is no better than a snail io his shell.” 

“Perhaps I could be drawn out,” he replied, 
laughing, “if I had anybody I really cared for to 
write to. I could name some»ody who might 
succeed,” 

** Tf they made a great effort,” 

" Without any effort, or no more than the in- 
voluutary one of the magnet. I believe I could 
correspond respectably if I tried.’ 

I cculd judge better if 1 sawa specimen,” said 
Ettie. “ By-and-by we must have proof of your 
epistolary powers.” 

He bowed and emiled. Sir Agar with elightly 
knitted brows glauced at Ettie with scarcely con 
cealed displeasure, and I feit that my darling was 
going a little too far. 
the truth we blundered sbout thinking evil of 
her who was all truth and hcazour, 

I venture to hope that you Lave not forgotten 
a promise you made me last night,” Stauley 
Power said as we were rising from the table. 

He addressed Ettie, who emiling!y replied, — 

“ Assuredly not, and Sir Agar and Mary have 
beeu good enough to consent to join us.” 

I saw his brows knit for a moment, 
expressed himself delighted, and sauntered away 
to have a cigarette while we attired ourselves. 
{n a quarter of an hour we were al! in the hall 
ready to start. 

Ettie had never looked more beautiful. A 
sealskin jacket trimmed with otter-skin becomes 
anyoue, and with the addition of a hat to match 

is eminently becominga pretiy blonde. Stanley 
Power made no concealment 
[f not capable of loving heartily he had the 
seusualist’s appreciation of beauty 

“ Which way shall we go?” Sir Agar inquired, 


ie 


“Tam to be the guide, guardy,” replied Ettie, | 


Mary, you must mind 


“and you are to follow. 
He 


your cavalier does not run away with you. 
does not care much about our company,’ 
Under her light way of speaking I saw that 
ehe was in earnest, and gave her a look to 
assure 
wiehed, 
So we started, Stanley Power iu front and Sir 
Agar and myself a few steps in the rear. 
‘* Ettie is developing into a madcap,” Sir Agar 
remarked as w the park gates and turned 
ito the bigh 


e left 
road, 
‘Ty, 


I replied. 


‘She has some purpose in view, 


So wita our eyes blind to | 


but he | 


of his admiration. | 


her that 1 would faithfully do as she} 


“What purpose cau she have in dancing my 
poor old bones over a tract of frozen cowatry with 
six inches of snow upon it }” 

“Tam as much io the dark as you are, guardy; 
but 1 am sure she is in earnest whatever she 
may have in her head,” 

She had other trials in store for us. . First she 
would go this way, then that, and danced us 
j about in a zigzag fashion that looked like mere 
caprice, Stanley Power, lover-like, did not 
demur, but now and then Sir Agar ventured to 
| remmonatrate 

“Don’t be unkind to me this morning,” she 
pleaded, ‘and I will never tax you so terribly 
again,” 

By-and-by ehe had led us to the far side of 
| the fir copre that Jay at the back of the house, 
j and the cottage of the wood-cutter came in view. 
| A dim light began to dawn upon me, and my 
| breath cawe hurriedly as I thought of the pos- 
| sibility of Ectie having a certain scheme in her 
) bead. I took Sir Agar’s arm ond kept him close 
to her. 

But Stanley Power now became restive. He 
paused, and asked if she meant to venture into 
that dismal wood. 

“You must come with me and ask no ques- 
tions,” she replied, looking inte his face with a 
pert smile ; and clever as he was he wes deceived, 
and they went on, 

She took him straight to Mason’s cottage, 
pushed open the door, and hurried him in, 

“Sir Agar,” [ said breathlessly, “ be strong 
now if ever you were in your life.” 

“Strong, my dear child,” he replied, “I feel 
well enough, but don't you think it is time for 
this folly to end ?” 

“It has ended,” I anewered, “and the serious 
part now begins,” and I led him into the 
cottage, 

What a ecene it was before us | 

Norton stood upon the hearth, with Ebtie by 
his side, and Stanley Power, with the dampness 
of a deadly fear upou his face, leant against the 
table, 

Ido not think a word had been spoken when 
} we entered the cottage, and the first came from 

Norton's lips 
“ So it is you, Captain Archer.” 
| Thad only eyes for these three ; Masoa did not 
} appear to be there, and Sir Agar stood a few 
| inches in the rear of me, but I still kept his arm, 
| and felt that it was trembling. 
| The detected scoundrel fought against the 
| terror of complete surprise, and regained some- 
| thing of his normal coolnese. 
| “May I ask,” he said, “ what you mean by 
; calling me Captain Archer?” 
“Tt is the name I knew you by,” returned 
Norton, “ when you made a tool of me to pass 
| the cheque you forged. Father—here is the man 
| who did his best to blast my good name,” 
| “Great heaven!" exclaimed Sir Agar, “ can 
| it be grue #” 





| 
j 





“It ie true;” said Norton, “let him deny 
it if he dares,” : 
| “TY have nothing to deny or to admit,” said 

he. ‘Of course, if you and that artful woman 
| there,” he pointed to Ettie, who smiled tri- 
| umphantly, “ have contrived temporarily to blast 
| my character, I cannot clear it now. I» a court 
| of law I shall make you prove your accusation.” 
“You will not leave here,” said Norton, 

“until you are inthe care of those who will see 
that you can prove your innocence. Scoundrel— 
do you deny your identity ?" 

As I before said,” answered the other, “ this 
is not the place to meet an accusation of this 
sort, It is not a bad idea to secure a return to 
the parental roof, but ib is hardly good enough 
for society at large.” 

“Norton,” said Sir Agar, advancing with out- 
stretched hands, “Iam sure you would not jest 
; with me. But are yousure you may not be mis- 
taken ?” 
| “Look at him,” cried Norton, as he clasped 
| bis father’s hand, “does he not look like a 
| thief?” And the fellow did certainly shrink as 

the epithet was hurled at his head. “ Ettie in- 
| stinctively saw the wolf beneath the sheep's 
| clothing from the first, but the thought that this 
| man might be the villain who wronged her- was 





a gift from Heaven. She repudiated it once, 
but it returned to her, and when she described 
him to me, I knew it was the scoundrel.” 

“But Norton, how came you here ?” 

“We will explain that fully by-and-by. For 
the present let the dastard know that he owes to 
himself my being here. It was his hand—don’s 
deny it, traitor—that struck me down, and 
caused me to be brought here, where rugesd 
are ministering angels brought me back 
to ” 


‘He was always eloquent, doubtless,” said 
Archer té Sir Agar, “and if you take him again 


to your bosom will lose what would 
be one of its test ornaments.” 
“ Ts that s like an honest man?" saked 


sg villain knows that he is detec- 


“Granted that I am the villain; and that [ 
am detected, what then!” was the cool reply. 

“Justice shall lay its hand upon you,” re- 
plied Norton. 

‘By juatice you mean the police }” 

*T do,” 

‘Ih appears to me,” said the villain, “ that 
you heave neglected to provide yourself with 
the necessary emissaries of the law; and. you 
cannot reasonably expect me to go to them, 
Cannot we effect a compromise in this case ¢ " 

“ A compromise !” 

“Why nob? Say that I admit that I am 
Archer, and that I made use of you for @ little 
piece of business, which I must say executed 
with wonderful ability—-I do not think I could 
have done it so well myself—say then that I 
admit as much, in writing if you like, will you 
give me an undertaking not to prosecute f” 

“No,” said Norton. 

“ On no account,” said Sir , sternly, 

“Tn that case,” replied Archer, speaking as 
calmly as ever, “I must secure my safety by 
other means. Iam aman whose whole life has 
been a series of emergencies, and I am always 
prepared to meet them.” Here he suddenly 
drew a revolver from his breast and backed a 
little. “I have eight chambers here, each 
loaded, and you are but four people. I can suuff 
a candle at ten paces. Will you agree to my 
terms?” 


My heart sickened as the shining barrel was 
level at Evtie, and Norton, with a hasty 
movement, threw himself before her. Sir Agar 
stood aghast, but help wasat hand, Two brawny 
arms appeared behind Archer end encircled him, 
and a hand clasped his wrist, turning the muzzle 
of the weapon upwards, 

It was Mason, who had been in the all 
the time, lying in the shade behind the door. 
Norton had arrauged for him to be there, but in 
the heat of the moment had forgotten him. 
Archer uttered a ery of rage and pain, and threw 
himself back, pyr Mason with great violence 
against the wall of the cottage. 

The struggle that ensued was fierce but brief. 
The forger was an expert at but he 
had been taken at a disadvantage, and had 
muscles of iron, The revolver was wrenuched 
from his grasp, and Norton, picking it up, 
levelled it at his breast. 

“Don’t fire,” whined Archer, “ I give in.” 

He was a coward after all. When audacity no 
longer helped him he collapsed like a rent balloon. 
Fe could face ignominy, a prison, and suffering 
perhaps, but not death. 

“Bind him, Mason,” said Norton, contempt- 
uously, “ond keep guard over him while we send 
for the police.” 

“ Won't you have auy mercy on me +” pleaded 
the detected scoundrel, “Sir Agar—Norton— 
Mise Jeffson? You are a woman, and don’t wand 
to see a man shut up like a wild beast for the 
rest of his life——” 

“ Ettie—Mary,” said Norton, “come awsy. 
We must not think of pity even in this hour of 
happiness. That man is more dangerous to 
society than a loosed panther. Our duty to 
others demands that he should be caged.” 

I had some pity for the man, so complete was 
his discomfiture, With this courage went the 
mauly beauty I had admired so much at first, 
and he looked like what he was—a cowardly 
detected cheat who could only feel regret sud 
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remorse when the sword of justice descended 
ppen bie bead. 

As I passed him he raised his eyes to mine 
imploringly, but for Norton’s sake I steeled my 
heart sgainst him and followed Sir Agar out, 
Unless the pseudo captain was 7 soap veer Norton’s 
innocence could not be made to the world, 
and Sir Agar, a8 a magistrate, dare not com- 
promise a felony by letting him go, 

e * * } * a 

“We arranged the whole scheme between us 
while Mary slept,” said Norton, ‘‘I left the 
details mostly to Ettie. She was to get Archer 
to the cottage, and I need not say how cunnin 
the little pues had to be, If he had sus ted 
for a moment what was pending he would have 
shown us & re of heels, and I might never 
have had such a ce Se 

“I must confess,” said Sir Agar, ‘‘ that I 
was completely deceived—such perfect acting I 
never saw on or off the stage.” 

I admitted as much also; and Ettie acknow- 
ledged that the effort required was almost too 
great for her, 

‘ But, really, ib was thoughts of Norton that 
gave me strength,” she added, naively, and 
thereby let us into the secret—if there was any 
secret-—of the depth of her love for him, 

“T have offered Mason a reward,” said Sir 
Agar ; “but he has refused everythivng except 
the cottage in which he lives, to which I shall 
babe Pyn a couple of acres of ground and 
permit him to clear it,” 

“My poor firs,” I pleaded. 

“ Oh, well then let him have the land outside,” 
said Sir Agar, “and that will save him the 
trouble of clearing. Norton, my dear boy, I 
hope you will forgive my ever having doubted 
you.” 

“ If you do not mention it until I think of it,” 
said Norton, “it will never be named in. 
Ettie, are you going? Theu I must go, 1 m0 
says I am not to indulge in stimulants, so I will 
leave you to finish the bottle.” 

In the drawing-room he coolly asked me to 

y, and I went to the piano and amused myseli 

making all sorts of inharmonious noises, 
which wore not heeded by anybody, I nesure 


you. 

If I had fred off great guns, or introduced a 
barrel in the room, or shouted " fire,” or 
done anything else equally startling and absurd, 
I do not believe I should have aroused them from 
their whispering content, 

. * * . , 

The wretched man who had zo nearly suc- 
ceeded in wrecking the peace of us was wanted 
for many crimes, and when put on his trial 
sufficient was found to send him to ten years’ 
penal servitude, 

Just prior to his conviction he wrote a cynical 
letter to Norton, in which he admitied it was in 
a apirit of jest he intended to marry Ettie. 

‘It would have completed the thing,” he 
wrote, “for as her husband I fancy I could have 
kepb you out of the way. By the way, in future 
don’t talk to semi-strangers about your father’s 
friends, It was owing to your description of the 
Powers that I was able to personate the unoffend- 
ing Stanley,” 

Norton was of opinion that he would not 
make that mistake again ; but I am happy to say 
that being deceived by one has not made him 
doubt all men. 

_He is as genial and trustful as ever, and as for 
his love for Ettie, I only wish—but there! what 
matters if I never marry at all. . 

The Dykes is always to be my home as long 2e 
| choose to atay. 

Hush | what is that—the bells? Then they 
have arrived at the station, and I must bring to 
8 clove the story I have written of our darlings 
while they were away for their honeymoon. 


_Sir Agar bas gone to meet them, and all the 

pc ar 

4 put on ts and 

joined his fellows, and it M watnered abroad 

that be will never again be the solitary miean- 
the copse of whispering fire that now 


t to be replaced again at a given time. 


INTERESTING ITEMS. | 


—20i—- 


A crrcuLar knitting mschine of ingenious 
construction haa been brought to notice by a | 
Philadelphia inventor, At the completion of a | 
stocking the machine is stopped by the pattern 
chain, to allow a ribbed top to be run upon the 
needles, the driving pulley being moved into gear 
with the driving shaft, and the leg is knit, [ol- 
lowing thie, a lug on the pattern chain starte the 
cam carrying wheel, whose cams control or actuate | 
the m isms for changing from circular to | 
back-and-forth knitting, for throwing in the 
thickening thread, and for bringing into opera- 
tion the fashioning devices~-and, contrariwise, 
for knitting the heel and then the foot, the toe 

then formed in ithe same manner as the 
heel, whereupon the machine stops. The. 
mechanisms actuated by the pattern chain lug to 
stop the machine are ingeniously locked by a 
swinging lever, which is first engaged and swung 
aside, whereupon devices adapted to stopping the 
apparatus are enge aud moved by the lug. 
he inclines of the sinkers partly draw the thread 
in forming the stitch, enabling the inclination of 
the stitch cams to be lessened. 

Tue matter of colour is an important one in 

i The Chinese recognise a | five primary 
colours, frém which all others, with innumerable 
shades and tints, are produced, namely, red, white, 
yellow, black and a fifth called ching, which is 
what we call blue, green, purple, or even black. 
Thus a vase in what we call “old blue and 
white” would in Chinese be designated as a 
“ Ching hwa” or a “ Vase decorated in ching.” 
if ps and white, purple and white, or black 
and white, it would be described by them in the 
same words. It is idle to spegulate upon the 





origin of this confusion ; it dates back to the 


very foundation of the Chinese language. Yellow | 
can only be worn by the eroperor or empress, | 


and by the sons of the emperor; his lineal 
descendants are entitled to yellow sashes and 
bridles, The imperial palace is roofed with 
yellow tiles, Green tiles are used for roofs of 
palaces of princes and government buildings 
Only princes and officials of the fires rauk are 
permitted to ride ia green sedan chairs. Red, 
being a symbo) of truth, the emperor’s edicts are 
written in red, Princesses of the imperial blood 
are entitled to wear red. Curiously enough, 
criminals under sentence of death are obliged to 
wesr a red garment, the idea being, perhaps, 
that they are examples of the stern recti- 
tude and uprightness of the emperor. White 
is worn for mourning. Black is emblematic of 
vice, 

A oreat deal of discussion has been provoked 
by the use of ice in typhoid fever, The new fad 
is to pack the patient in ice for a given number 
of minutes, when the packivg must be removed, 





Because a 
few patients have recovered the ice enthusiasts 
are io high glee, and there is reason to apprehend 
that this method of treatment may become 
popular among genera! practitioners, Because the 
victim has survived ihe efficacy of this form of 
handling can scarcely be said to have become 
established. The human organism is in some 
instances so tenacious of life that it will resist 


,AS IT FELL UPON A DAY. 


CHAPTER XL 


Tr Eleanor Foster left Captain Hamilton per- 
plexed and even troubled by her cold and proud 
renunciation of his offer of any iruce between 
them she carried away with her a far, far greater 
amount of trouble than he could ever have been 
capabie ui feeling, There was no sense of satis 
faction in the unhappy woman’s breast that ehe 
should, even at so late a time, have forced this 
man to recognise that there was something higher 
and stronger in her than he had been led to 
imagiae. 

Eleanor’s only one bitter knowledge, one 
bitter thought, was she was driven through 
the sunshine in Rachel’s beautiful carriage, that 
the end had come to the peace she had hoped 
might have been hers; that the life of work and 
peaceful endeavour was to be broken, almoet 
before it bad been weil begun, and that she 
might be at any moment thrust back into the 
cold horrible world of desolation lived before she 
had come in coutach with Rachel. She suffered 
intensely, poor creature, in this moment. She 
saw her wropg #8 it had never been before. 
Everything she had done was magnified and 
made doubly terrible, 

Her greatest crime at this moment seemed the 
deception she had practised on Rachel. That 
both Sebastian Lithgow and her father had been 
equally deceived with Rachel did not come home 
with such heavy force to her, it was Rachel of 
whom she thought; Rachel, who had been so 
kind, so sweet, so full of tenderness and sincere 
affection, 

She dreaded in her imagination to sec & 
change in this dear, beautiful girl, who had taker 
her so unquestioning!y, so quickly to her heart ; 
she felt that nothing would be so hard to bear as 
Rachel's quiet shrinking from her; that no de- 
nouncement of her wrong could be equal to 
Rachel’s horror of her, 

She sat with hands clenched together thinking 
one bitter miserable thought after another, and 


her pale face grew ghastly white as she whispered* 


to herself that, perhaps, at that very moment 
Giles Hamilton was speaking out his cruel accu- 
gation against hor ; was poisoning Rachel's mind, 
and was working, as only a clever, subtle, and 
desperate man could work, to cut her adrift 
from the haven into which she had brought her 
poor bruised heart and broken life. 

The footman turning: to ask some question of 
Misa Foster at this juncture had been stariled to 
see how ill she looked, and took her order to be 
driven back to Katon-square instead of to Bond- 
street as being most natural aud wise under the 
circumstances, 

“You had better go back direct to Lady 
Castletown, tel] her I am ill and am unable to do 
what she wished,” Eleanor said, speaking as well 
as her ashen lips would let her as the carriage: 


| arvived ab the big house, 


} 


| 
| 


almost every abuse, and this is avout the last | 
|; young mistress walking in the Park followed: 


extreme to which the body can be subjected. 
Violent shocks and extreme measures are to be 


deprecated in all cases, and in none more than | 
' room and sat down te think out her immediate 


this, when the system is struggling against such 
fearful odds to dislodge the millions of bacilli 
that have fastened upon it. It has been demon- 
strated beyond the possibility of doubt that the 
use of tepid water inside of the body as well as 
outside will relieve the patient and give nature a 
chance to build up agaio the destroyed material. 
But this is too simple ; it furnishes no food for 
m, and is too easy. Typhoid fever 

can be speedily washed out of the system 

by water, and will leave no after conse- 
ences, bub the ice treatment adds to rather 
than takes from the danger. The after-effects of 





this intense cold are nervous weakness, neuralgia 
and a long train of ills. Robust health afterward 
is thought to he almost impossible, 





} previous acquaintance, eveu intimacy 


The man obeyed her at once, not without 
sincere commiseration for Miss Foster’s illness. 

Both Rachel and her companion had a way of 
winning sympathy from those who waited upon 
them, and, as we know, they drove off to Bryan- 
stone-square, and then catching sight of their 


her and delivered Eleanor’s message. 
Eleenor alone in the big house went up to her 


course of action 

Her knowledge of Giles’ character forced her 
to believe, after a few moments of tortured 
thought, that he would be decidedly careful not 
to incriminate himself, however tauch he might 
try io injure her with Rachel; and though he 
had threatened, like the bully he was, to do her 
the greatest harm that was ible, she felt 
oniy too surely that he would never act in- 
cautiously or without considerable thought. 
Were he to speak out quite openly te Rachel at 
this moment it would be almiost impossible for 
bim not to draw vome slight suspicion upon him- 
self, for to traduce her waa to acknow arn 
wit 
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Wleanor, and to enter into further explanations 
niching this intimacy might be exceedingly 
kward for himaelf, Eleanor, therefore, felt 
certain he would not do anything hurriediy, and 

vot she feit as equally certain that he would do 

something bo cub away the ground from under 
her @et ; something to undermine her present 
pusition ; something that would Ina sense pre- 
pare Rachel for what was to come, injuring her 

(Bleanor) whilst leaving himse!f- untouched. 

She suffered an agony of doubt aud foar as 
sve dat there, She must do something, and at 


onee; the difficulsy was to know what to do, | 


she was so.utterly he'pless, so utterly alone. To 
appeal to her father made her heart grow faint 
ind cold in her breast. She had managed to live 
‘hrough her woman's tragedy so far, almost in- 
oredibie as this had been, without even a hint, a 

yicion, of the sorrowful truth reaching her 
father’s ears,. It waa not merely dread of his 
aoger thatmade Eleanor shrink from her father 
as from one who could be most terrible; it was 
thought for him that demanded she should be 
silent, 

She knew how hard and troubled his life was, 
with the burden and expense of a young tamily 
lying heavy on his heart and head ; she had seen 

r herself how he had suffered at the il!-feeling 
that had always existed between her step-mother 
wd herself; she remembered his pride in his 
oxtion, aud she quickly pictured to herself what 
a horrible degradation it would be for him (an 
Jd, honoured servant of his firm), to have the 
story of his daughter's shame made known to all 

1c world! Eleanor seemed to pass through a 
living death in this moment of conjuring up 
before her all that must happen if the truth were 
raade known to her father ! 

How she reproacbed hersélf tow that she had 
Hob made au absolute confession to Rachel. She 
had not tived with Lady, Castletown one week 
before she became acquainted with all the beauti- 
‘ul qualities in Rachel's nature and mind, She 
had taken wp tho position Bastian» Lithgow. had 
»»taimed for her in that spirit of saulleh: apathy 
whish is akin to the resignation of deapair, 
ningled with resentment; bith a week, a day, 
uoy, eved an hour's, contact with Rachel, had 

wept. the bitterness from the poor, blighted, 
aieerable girl's heart. The kuowledge of Rachel’s 

§uite charity aud sweetness made her misery 

eater now in one sense, yet infinicely less in 
wvobtber, Ob! if she hadonly opened out her heart 
a the begianiag all might have been smoother 
mu hae mut now, td speak now seemed im- 

Instinctively Flea 





or knew that Rachel 
would have been turned against her in some 
sabtic way, She half regretted row she had lett 
Niles alone with the path opened to him so clearly, 
Had she rewained he could hardly have said avy- 
hing to R ‘| before her ; and yes the woman’s 
nined bitterly that this: was by mo 
jwekas certain, She had ‘roused. his decided 
ity, she had not merely defied him, she had 
cen Lim unawares ; her very existence was in 
itself » blow to him: how much more, then, 
the knowledge of her close connection with one 
whom Eleanor saw fully now, for the. first time, 
was something more than a passing Cesire to this 
man ? 

It is wholly impossible to set down, in clear, 
wld words, the thousand and one emotions ‘that 
compassed Eleanor Foster about in this moment 
of mental anguish and difficulty, Hope, deepair, 
rupt, sorrow, anger, weakness, strength, a 
e of defiance for one instant followed by 
remorse and dread, the next each and all took 
possession of the poor girl, 

Suddenly ont of the chaos of her trouble there 
came to her one resolution, one thought was 
almost like # happiness, it was eo full of com- 
fort, of help. She was too weak to meet her 
rouble alone, che would go to Bastian Lithgow 

nud ask biot to counsel her, to aid her. It was 

lata fn tho day to tell him*all, but she had ‘no 

read of a harsh judgment from him, She knew 
si to be a etrict ran of honour, a man to whoin 

ren the shadow of such ‘dark things as were 
ommon events in the life of a man like Giles 
tTamilton would ba wholly impossible; a man 

ho*’would regard all she Lad to tell him with a 
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loathing for the wrong but uever with o bitter 
word for the wronged. Had she but turned t 
Bastian long, long ago, 
as she knew had she in later daya confided, in 
Rachel) she would have had a friend in the 
truest, the most eacred sense of the word. 

He had always been kind to her. It was 
indeed through Mr, Lithgow. that the girl had 
obtained her chance of starting to earn ber owa 
livelihood, He had helped her to obtain her 
firetengagement as a governess, when he hed heard 
through her father of her desixe to do scmething. 
Dleanor winced as she realized ahe would have to 
confess to a long seriss of falsehoode—untruths 
told to her father, to her employer, Lady 
Hamilton, aad to Bastian himself 

She marvelled now how it was thab the false- 
hoods had never been discovered, how ib-had not 
happeued that the year of absence.she had epent 
abroad had never been discovered. Shesupposed 
it had been because Lady Hamilton hereelf and 
her family hac, fortunniely for ber, spent that 
year abroad also, that they had po dixect inter- 
course with Bastian, and that when she had gone 
away from her governess @uties, and had joined 
Captain Hamilton (to be hia wife as she had 
innocently believed, poor helpless girl |) the excuse 
she had made to Lady Hamilton for leaving her 
appointment had been accepted as the true one, 
and anew governess having taken her place no 
more. had been though about the matter, 

Oa her father’s side ithad been easy to deceive, 
There had never been much correspondence 
between Eleancr and her family after she had 
left her home to go outiinte the world, aud her 
excuse that 30. much moving about made letter 
writing difficult was readily accepted by her 
father as being sufficient explanation for her 
frequent silence, 

Her dream of happiness had been of very brief 
duration; it was she whe had isft Hamilton when 
she had discovered his real intentions towards 
her. Even now, looking back, Eleanor could 
never recollect. clearly how she had managed to 
live during the weeks and months of. shame end 
misery that had followed on her discovery of her 
betrayal 

Her first instinet when she had been alone had 
been self-destruction, and in fact the letter she 
had left behind her when she had gone from him 
bad been such as to give Hamilton the feeling of 
after reliauce that she was dead, a02 therefore 
harmiess ; but Eleanor did net yield to that first 
instinct. She was by mature so honestly good 
that even in her darkeat hour she triumphed over 
herself and rose to face, her futare as best she 
could, In those early days it had been the sting 
of her pride, the burnivg hurt of the harm she 
had done to herself, that had kept her from 
returning to England and to.her home. 

As time passed she had reason to be grateful 
to her pride for having so, restrained. her, for 
| how would it have been possible for ber , to have 
| hi¢den her shame from her father’s eyes had 
} she gone back before her child was. born! . Fate 
had been kind to the poor girl ia onesense. The 
little money she possessed, the last payment of 
her salary, had carried. her as far.as Boulogae ; 
there by one of thoae curioua chance: that 
bappen in life she had been wakened from her 
apathy of misery aad given a temporary home 
through the medium of an accident, 

Standing alone near the quai onemorning she 
| had been roused suddenly by hearing a series of 
sharp agonised screams proceeding from a@ uurse, 
and by seeing a little child's form topple from 
the brink and fall into the deap watera below. 
To one instant Eleanor had rushed to the rescue ; 
how it was done she could uot. tell) but she had 
clainbered down the rough projecting stones of 
the wall, and bad plunged into the water, bring- 
ing the little struggling form up to tha eurfaca 
| within a few seconds of ity being immersed. 

That rescue was the means of @ living, of an 
oseupation to Eleanor for some mouths. The 
child (an.only ome).of very ‘rich valgar parente, 
was handed into her charge te be taught English, 
and the careless nurse ciemissed. 

’ Tt had been enough at first for the parents that 
the young Englishwoman had: given them 














Kleanor knew (just | 


without questions, and to Begin with had never 
found words too good for her ; but es time a 
trouble arose, Lleaaor had a knack of ‘winning 
little hearts ; her ematl chargé, spoilt tyrantas he 
was, fell in love with his quiet sad governess, 
There was jealousy, and from jealousy there 
sprang on the mother’s part suspicion and dis. 
trust, 

All Eleanor’s goodness was forgotten, she was 
subjected to a horrible scene, which ended in her 
being thrust out frem the place which had been 
for so short 5 time Ber home, and when the pates 
of this splendid place had been shut upon her 
the victim of Giles Hamilton’s despicable wrong 
doing knew there was for her then. no more 
shelter possible sive by telling the whole ‘truth 
In her stay‘at the big house, however, the girl 
had made friends of some of the servants, and it 
was finally in the home of au old Brittany peasant 
woman, the mother of oneof the humblest of the 


maids, that Eleanor found a resting place for 
herself, ‘and a shelter for the little child that came 


into the world a few months later, 

Life in this humble cottage was of the poorest 
description, but it did not overtax her slender 
purse, nor had she aught but kindness shown te 
her, 

She was ao genti¢, so eager to help, so: patient 
ia her trouble, that the rough country people, 
labourers in thé elds avd peasantry with whom 
she came in contact, called her a t, and when 
the hour of ber danger came, and her life. all but 
flickered out, these kindly simple hearted 
creatures knelt and prayed unceasingly to their 
guardian angels that she might be spared, 

Eleanor had often thought to herself that is 
had been the fragrance of these prayers, must 
have been the power that had sp her little 
child from the burdex of sorrow that must have 
stretched ahead im its path had it lived, It did 
not live ; its little life fickered into being for 
few short days and then faded away again. 

Eleanor knew that according to worldly wisdom 
this was the beat.thing that could haye pappeies ; 
yet te trong, yearning mother love, for the 

eautiful Tittle creature was too great fo be 
crushed by any commion sense, practical reason- 
ing. She'saw her cliild laid in dhe ground with 
despairing eyes, and she hungered after it was 
gone, for ite helpless loveliness to be a conaolation 
for all the grief that bad heralded its coming, and 
for the destitution of heart that Jay in her 
fature. } 

Had she been quite free to act Eleanor would 
have remained on in her humble exile all the dayz 
of her life ; but the constant remembrance of her 
father was too potent aa fofluen¢e to’ allow her 
to do this. If her child had lived ‘things ‘would 
have been different ; but with the laying’ of its 
little body in the flower-decked earth the story 
of her destruction was buried also. 

Perhape her own short knowledge of maternity 
had taught her the depth and truth of her father’s 
love for her ; in auy case, there came upon the girl 
suddenly an eager desire to return ‘to England, 
and to shield tor ever the history of the truth 
from her father's ears, 

As yet he was apparently content in recéiving 
occasional news of her welfare (that fictitious 
news that cost poor Eleanor so much to write) ; 
but the time was drawing near when she knew 
her father’s anxiety would be aroused abont her ; 
she had not seen him for over 9 year now, and 
in each letter she received (sent to varios poste 
restante addresses, and costing her avy amount 
of trouble to obtain) she read the man's desire to 
see hig eldest and best loved child once again. 
She therefore bade farewell to her rough, kind 
friends, parting from them with tears and deep 
régret, and travelling as economically ag’ possible 
she reached London a¥‘last, 
| She had had mony painful feare and doubts 
| as to the story she might becalled upon. to give 
in explanation of her return home; but she 
found herself received by her father af least in 
the most affectionate way, and no questions were 
asked by him. Ber step-mother was another 
matter, and Eleanor slways winced and grew 
cold with dread when Mrs, Foster launched some 











back | sharper sneers than customary at her huahand’s 
their child from the grave, They accepted her : 


daughter, 
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pence TT ore sa 
“Our home must of course be too poor a place 
to suib Lady Hamilton’s governess,” she was 
fond of saying, and though Eleanor made no 
veaponse to this sort of remark, she realized only 
oo quickly-that her father’s house wae no fit 
abiding for.her, Foster had seen this too, 
and, unknown to the girl, he had once again 
carried his child’s trouble to Bastian Lithgow’s 
ready syropathy, ’ Py 
Kieanor when she heard’ this had trembled. ." 
“Qh! father; why do you trouble Mr, Lith- 
gow?” sé had faltered, sick with dread as to 
what might nob be the outcome of this, “He 
will think there fe a0 eud to my demands.” 








“Mr. Lithgow think nothing of the sort, | 


Well,” her father bad answered. ‘‘ He has "prov 


mised te do alkhe can to help you. He. seen at 


a little gopry you had'not remained a lint 
longer with Lady Hamilton, but he quite under.) 
siood whem I-told him you wanted achange four 
teaching,” ' A ee 









Eleanor had ‘grown very: white as herd 
had repeated these’ words, but Mr.‘ Tos 
uever noticed ft; he had gone on speaking’ 
snough, ‘if age! 

“Tt cosh me something, Nell, my” % 
you go ote this a ey cm to 
cae bonnie lass you tised.to be.. 
has done Four rt dear: SHogland iy the. 
place \after. all, ien’& it; Nell?” “The father” 
kissed her tenderly, aud there had been a wis 
touch in his yoiteas he had continued after a 
moment's pause, “and there’s a home in England 
just ready to your hand you know, Nell dear, if 
you would only make up your mind to take 
ig 

Uleanor had not pretended to~tiisuaderstand 
her father, she had only shivered a little.’ . 

Don’t speak of it, deat,” she had said fo an 
involuntary sort of way. ‘I can never marry 
*hilip—never—never,!” 

Mr. Foster had sighed, and the sigh and the 
words he had spoken then came back to 
Bleanor’s mind now as she sat alone in the 
charming room Rachel had given to her, think- 
ing, trembling, praying how best to act, not 
for her own sake only, but for the sake of those 
who were near to her, Rachel, her father, and, in 
a lesser degree, Bastian Lithgow, 

“ Marry) Philip Robinson |” she said to herself. 
‘Poor dad's one dreara for nie, and how ‘awful 
oho truth isi Philip's attitude gives me'a feeling 
of fear sometimes; he isso quiet ; he seems as if 
he were waiting for something. If he could only 
know me for-what Dani. low he would despise 
me—how he would hate me! But Philip is not 
a trouble to mé, Philip*can do me neither good 
tor harm inthis business, .We could Kill Giles 
Hamilton!’ the wouian cried to’ herself with a 
sadden rush of prasiouate resentment’ agoinat the 
coward who had wronged her, but she quickly 
calmed herself: ' 

Fierce thouglits of retribution’ on her betrayer 
‘must give’ place “to other “feelings, aud az the 
momenté titked past Eleanor’s sanse of security 
and comfort in remembering Bastian grew deeper, 
‘nore pronounced 

She hastily puf on her out-door things and 
tied a thick'veil over her white faces. She rang 
her bell for the maid who waited on har, 

“Tell Undy.Castletown I ama little better, 
vat that T have thought it wise to go aud-see my 
Joctor, TF shall be back as soon, a3. can,” she 
said, hurtiedly to the servant, her voice uncertain 
a8 she spoke still another falsehood, She went 
‘8 quickly as-she could out, of the house dreading 
to meet Rachel ‘returned at every step she took. 
She was, however, safely xway and driving rapidly 
in the diréction of Bastian Lithgow’s chambers 
before Lady Castletown's earriage returned to 
the house in Katon-square bearing ita beautiful 
young mistress, 

Eleanor sat with her hands clenched to her 
heart’ a8 she’ was “borne swiftly throvgh the 
abreets, , 

“Aum 'T doing right? Oh! I pray Dam,”. she 
usid to herself; “I pray lam! This man, cates 
for, het ao seouly be will know what is best to. be 
done for her. for myself, whatever fate jhat 
comes to Memust be met. I bave sinned, I naust 
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I were strong enough to fight this coward alone 
I would have gone to her to-night and have told 
her everything, no matter what it cost me, but I 
must have someone strong to fight with me, 
someone who may pul some fear into Giles’s 
coward heart, 

“Oh, Heaven! and fo think that I should 
have loved this aman+-should have broughi 
seo, low.a plane through him, for bim ; 


es 


be silent so that he n.sp walk over my broken 
Widlife into the heart of » pure sweet 
‘Rachel !” 
2 With which this thought pressed 
{ehuor made her brain whirl and her heart 
if to suffocataiber. She was so weak and 
exhateted whe the cab stopped at the bachelor 
_ohatabete where Bastian had a suite of :ooms that 
fhe aimoatrecled Gnd iell av she alighted aud 
Ry 


J ee that-he Should dare to threaten me to 


aga up the & 
or CHAPTER XIL 
i Racuxw's. first inquiry wien she reached her 


was*for Eleanor, The footman had en- 
: upon Miss Foster's indisposition with that 


= 


gt. putpeonscious exaggeration peculiar to the hum- 
» | Bler classes. 
to. Mies Foster were very ill, my lady,” he said, 


“quite death-like; meand Mr. Matthews,” speaking 
‘the Castletown butiler’s nane with reverence, 
me and Mr, Matthews had tu help her indoors, 
ray lady, she were that weak «nd ’elpless !” 
Rachel frowned unconsciously as she ‘beard 
this. She was more jarred and upset by the 
ins'nuati¢n Giles Hawiltoti had “put tito” her 
mind about a qotection between Hisinor and 


comprehending in this moment, but the mention 
of Eieanor’s illness was suiicient to drive away 
ali other thought. 

She was a little surprised to know that Eleanor 
had been taken ill so auddenly. She knew her 
companion was not very strong, in fact, Eleanor 
was subject to occasional fainting fits, which had 
more thanonce alarmed Rache! ; but on this par- 
ticular day NelP-had seedied to be in’ better 
health-than she had ‘been for some time, 

There had been no suggestion of ‘indisposition, 
when they had parted temporarily in Bryanston 
Square, Something must have happened to have 
upset the girl, and this was just what Rachel 
did not understand. 

She was ful! of no other thought however but 
of ministering to Neil when she passed hurriedly 
into her house, and the news that Eleanor bad 
gone out came upon her asa little shock, 

She interviewed the mald ‘who waited upon 
Bleanor, / 


could not “her doctor come and seo her here} ” 
Lady Castletown queried a little impatiently. 

In truth Rachel was far’ from being herself at 
this moment. 

She was conscious of being still so easily moved 
by every chance meeting with Captain Hamilton, 
and this, while ft brought a thrill to ber heart, 
involuntarily made her angry with herself in 
another sense, Then she was really troubled 
about Eleanor’s illness, aad .thea—well. then 
Rachel was conscious that the bare suggestion 
of @ sécrep undersfanding between Baatian and 
Nell was something that gave her a pang; why, 
or how, or wherfore, che could not. possibly have 
told. 

Eleanor Foster did well to credit the man. who 
had ruined her life witha degree of subtlety and 
power not given to most other men, 

She had dreaded to notice some change-in 
Rachel, and. the change was come faint, almost 
ucdistinguishable, yet, come nevertheless, 

it would not need more than a passing glance 
from. Kleanor te notice this when she réturned, 

The raid, like the footman, had managed to 
couvey to -her mistress that Miss Foater’s illness 
was no ephemeral or-slight business, and Rachel’s 
uneasiness as she listened, alLhough she 
wag still unableto dispel the feeling of annoyance 





ve punished, but Rachel is apart—above mo! If 


or irritation that had taken possession of her 


Sor 
‘in sherpest sympathy with that proud patrician 


Bastian. than she was capable of thoroughly” 





Gone to a doctor! but what doctor?) Whe | 
|'was quite different 





[t waa a new sensation for Rachel, this feeling 
of suspicion, of distrust, almost of two people 
who hitherto lad held so fixed and high @ place 
in her heart, 

She dismissed ber maid, and tried to sit down 
and read her letters as quietly as if nothing had 
happened. 

Under other circumstauces the various com- 
niunications from Silchester would have amused 
her, particularly her uncle's pompous endeavours 
to win his way to her heart. and purse, and 
her sunt’s rambling sffectionate phrases about 
nothing in particular. 

Anne wrote regularly once a week to ber 
sister, There was never auything of an exciting 
nature in Anne's letiers, but they were clever as 
® rule, and written with that individuality that 
marked everything connected with Aone Huntley. 
There was to-day, however, bus. one sentence in 
the whole of the letter’ Rachel was reading thab 
roused any keen taterees in her. 

* Uucle Hubert las heard on the moat reliable 
authority that Cavhy Court is going to be sold. 
The reverses Of fortune that were reported to 
have come ‘> thé Hamiltous must then be only 
too true, [ am: Sorty for Mrs, Hamilton ;'ahe is a 
proud, and I think, a hard woman, bub she hae 
had sufficient to make ber hard. ‘The loss of 
Corby will be » tremendous blow to the whole 
family, I fear, and I myself am conservative 
enough to regret the passing of so old and 
historic a place info the hands, perhaps, of some 
parvenu who will ever understand its beauties.” 

Rachel read and re-read these lines; they had 
a great pathos for her, She waa not. thinking 
so-much of Giles aa she read them, his mother 
tf her thotigites. She felt for one 


Woman Whose very wame had been enough. to 


ohill her ia tae prab 


“The wheel of fate has whirled round with 
a vengeance!” Rachel said to herself bitterly. 
“ Corby is to be sold, and I suppose it would be 
possible, incredible as i) soucds, for me to buy 
the place twice over. ‘Ine icony of fate in. 
deed |” 

She. put aside Aune’s letter, andi eat waiting 
for Elesner.to'return.. Somehow thia visit, to the 
doctor did not please Ractiel ;, and yet suspicior 
was so utterly .foreiga to the girls beautiful 
nature that she fretted against ig unacomsciously. 
She was quite igaorant of the real reason why 
it should anaoy ber to suppose there was a secret 
understauding betwsen Bastian and her com 
panion. Gilea Ham/ton too, was far, very, vory 
far from imagining the tiny seed he had suoceeded 
in planting in the heart of this gir-widow whom 
he had sworn to make his wife; he imagined ho 
had moss cleverly insinuated a sort of accusation 


Against Seoastian Lithgow, aud so he had, bu! 


the feeling he bad awakened in Rachel's heart 
for her grave, kind, faithfu! friend aod kiaswan 
to” that which Oaptain 


Hamilton imagined he had toused As bids 






wore @wayand Nieanor did mob retura Iachal’s 
amMmoyance became delinite teniper 

“TI bate mystery,” ahe gzid to herself in bar 
own frank way, “aud there is something 
mysterious going on somewhire—-wheve, or how, 
Or just why I am hauged (shuica of Unek 
Plubert forgive me for eudh an. expressive |) if J 


know. Ihave half mind to go round io Dasvian 
end ask hima ; but no-—I have not lime now,’ 
Rachel mused ob, slancing at the clock. 
‘Tf I tad not pronifeed to 


‘ cra) 
foe Wit 2 


f shall 





Sinclair ‘I would have gone, thourt 

ask Bastian straighh out all be kuowa «oui 
Nell,” ‘and then there Tame & revulsion hoe! 
ing to Rachel, as was ouly natural, “I wili do 
nothing of the sort,” she aaid the next moment. 
“Fast ay if a chance word should be enotga to 
work up a sort of doubt about dear old Bastia | 





Why I would as goon doubt myself!’ 

It was, never!heless, a strong proof of the eyil 
Giles Hamilton had managed to push into her 
thoughts that Rachel did not iuclude Eleanor ix 
this bear declaration of faith. 

She waz Hardly conscious of is herzelé ia fall 
as yet ; but Rachel was to learn very quickly that 
she would qualify her former sweet truat and 
affection for Eleanor, by many doub!s, and by 
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feelings which, though they escaped her unknow- 
ingly, as it were, would be bitter to herself, and 
doubly so io Eleanor. 

She went leisurely upstaire to dress for dinner 
after awhile. 

“Let me know when Mise Foster returns,” 
she enid to her maid ; and she found her heart 
growing ® little more annoyed and harder towards 
Nell as each moment passed. 

Her black dinner gown wae on, and her maid 
was giving her her gloves and fan, when the news 
came that Mise Foster had returned. 

* Ask her to be eo kind as to come and speak 
to me,” Rachel said, and uuconsciouely her voice 
was a little cold, 

‘ I hate deceit,” she said to herself in a way 
as if someone had been arguing with her, and 
she were defending berself in the argument. 

It was almost like a personal wrong to her to 
imagine any strong bond of sympathy between 
Bastian and Eleanor Foster. 

“Be is mive ; he has always been my Bastian, 
my very own best friend!” she fownd herself 
saying, still in that same unconscioue way, and 
in this moment Rachel was innocent of being 
strangely selfieh, 

She waited for Eleanor to come impatiently, 
and when the door opened, and the slight pale 
creature entered, she saw at once that whatever 
mystery there might be it was not attached to 
Nell’s illness ; she looked as the footman had 
said, “ like death itself.” 

Rachei spoke first, 

‘IT hope you are better, Nell,” she said, in her 
usual frank kind way, and yet with a great 
difference in her voice. 

She little knew how that difference went 
through the woman opposite, 

**T was quite surprised to hear you were iL 
What was it—a fainting fit—and why did you go 
to the doctor? Ee could have been sent for to 
come to you.” 

Eleanor bad to draw a sharp breath before she 
could find etrength enough to speak. j 





“J thought it better to go. I--Ifeltso il, I 
had need of help immediately.” 

She stood leaning with one hand against the 
door as she spoke, 

Rache! could not shut out the natural com- 
passion and goodness of her heart. 

“You had better go to bed at once, Neil,” she 
said, more softly, “ you are not fit to be up. I 
am sorry I am dining out, and you ought to have 
leb me go with you to the doctor, although, I 
repeat, I should have preferred he should have 
come to you! To whom did you go! and what 
did he say was the matter?” 

Eleanor flushed for an instant aud then paled 
as instantly. 

“T went toa friend of my father’s,” she said, 
hurrying, poor girl, over the prevarication ; “ but 
be was out. He has gone abroad—I had my 
journey for nothing.” There was almost a wail 
in those last few words. i 

Rachel’s beautiful eyes were resting on the 
face before her. A story of sorrow that had 
never touched her comprehension before was 
suddenly revealed to her in Eleanor’s face. Ib 
was impossible not to feel that she was in the 

ce of a miserable woman—a women who 
had a secret ; a woman who was as widely dif- 
ferent from the Nel] she had grown to love of 
late as it was possible for any human being to be, 
In any other hour or moment of her life Rachel 
would have been touched to the very quick of 
her heart by such evidence of such sorrow ; now 
she drew back from this womaa not with loathing 
but with a sense of vague hurt to herself that 
was not to be put into words. 

She turned sharply awey from Eleanor but not 
before the other woman had caught the ex- 
pression of her face. 

A rush of hot fierce tears blinded poor Hleanor’s 

The realization of what she had dreaded, 
change in Rachel, the unexpected blow of 
Bastian’s sudden and unexpected departure this 
alternoon to the Continent, the fear of Hamilton, 
and the horror of all that—that lay before her 
was too much for Eleanor, 


IN ONE INSTANT ELEANOR HAD RUSHED TO THE RESCUR. 





With a sighing word for pity that was in- 
audible the poor creature stretched out her 
hands to Rache!, and before Lady Castletown could 
reach her she had tottered and fallen forward to 
the ground in a deep and merciful swoon. 


(Zo be continued.) 
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A Tuscan girl is always allowed a certain time 
ae week to work for her dower, and generally 

ings her husband a bed, with two or more paire 
of linen sheets and a wadded coverlet; a chest 
(cassone), and from ten to twenty-five pounds in 
money. She hss usually a good stock of body 
linen, two winter working dresses, several cotton 
ones for summer, and at least one holiday dress, 
besides her black silk wedding gown. Every 
peasant Eg has earrings and a necklace (vezz0) 
of several rows of irregularly-shaped Is or of 
red coral. The richer ones have a gold chain and 
watch, Before the marriage a valuer (stimatore) 
is called in, who makes out a list of her posees- 
sions on stamped paper, which is given to the 
head man of her future husband’s family. 
Should she be left a childless widow he returns 
the dower, and she generally leaves the house. 


In Italy whea the country men and womeo 
dance together the first thing they do is to toss 
off their zhoes, if they wear any, A man does 
not go up to a girl and ask if she will dance, but 
he fixes his eye upon her from a distance and 
nods, She nods in return, and then both kick 
off their shoes, advance towards each other, and 
begin to dance. The dance, besides being an 
incessant up-and-down of steps, represents also 
quite a litile love drama in gesture, and ite 
success depends on the cleverness of the dancers 
in exp g this mimic scene. The man courte, 


pleads, beseechos, rune after his partner, tries to 
clasp her waist and kiss her all the time he is 
dancing, without even pausing. The girl, of 
course, denies, laughs, shakes her head, and e»- 
capes ber partwer, till at last, the dance finished, 
she rushes to her place and resumes her shoes. 
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“YOU DEFY MY AUTHORITY, THEN?” VERA’S FATBER CRIED, ANGRILY, 


THE GREYSTOKE MYSTERY. 


CHAPTER XIIL 
MR, GRAHAM'S ULTIMATUM. 


Vena’s golden week come to an end all too 
soon. The Evremondse were going up to town 
with Miss Chandos, and Maurice was to accom- 
pany them—nod to join in the gaieties of the 
seagon, but on business connected with the 
winding up of poor Frank’s affairs~otherwise it 
is possible her invitation might have been 


extended, 

Maurice himself ——- to drive her home, 
and on the morning of her departure Lady 
Evremond’s phaeton and pair of ponies were 
brought round to the front door by the man 
who had attracted her attention at dinner, and 
who was now dressed in the livery of a groom. 

The fact somewhat astonished Vera, but she 
made no comment on it, and after wishing her 


- and peo e -bye” took her seat in 
the carriage w oe sprang in beside her 
and caught hold of the reins, 


_ It was at this juncture s couple of dogs came 
counding along the walk from the direction of 
the stables, where they had apparently just been 
let loose, 

One was « pointer, the other a Newfoundland 
about the same size as Nero, and this latter 
tnetaptly dashed at the ee who, unable to 
control his alarm, let go his hold of the ponies’ 
beads, and seemed on the point of taking to his 
heels and bolting, 

“Down Rollo—down, good dog!” shouted 
Lord Evremond, coming to the rescue, and catch- 
tng the animal by the collar. 

Then he turned to the groom. 

‘Tt doesn’t take much to make you show the 
white feather, James, Did you think the dog 
was goifig to devour you? It was only his play, 
mt ea. “ict on Seek” aa th 

my "gel man, 
‘coming back to his place again, and touching his 





; 


bat, while he glanced round in a shame-faced | fully dressed, her hair was arranged becoming!y, 


manner. ‘J’m not a coward generally, but I 
was bit by a dog once, and I’ve been shy of them 
ever since,” 

He took hie seat in the back part of the 
phaeton, Maurice touched the ponies with the 
whip, and they broke into a trot, which threat- 
ened to become a gallop. 

They had not been out the day before, conse- 
quently were fresh and inclined to be “ tricky” 
~—indeed Maurice had much ado to hold them in, 
and this prevented his noticing the unusual 
expression that had come in Vera's face, 

t little scene with the dog had brought to 
her mind another scene—a rustic in a smock 
frock, clinging for dear life to a tree in the 
Grange plantation, while Nero made frantic 
efforts to annihilate his heele, and the wretched 
victim shrieked out wild appeale to her for 
assistance. 

The countryman and the groom were one and 
the same ! 

The coincidence was a strange one, and it 
puzzled Vera ; moreover, it threw a new ligat on 
the intent way in which the man bad regarded 
her more then once when he waited on her at 
dinner, while it convinced her that the smock 
frock bad been a disguise. For some reason or 
other he desired to gain admittance to the 
Grange, and he had adopted the dress of a rustic 
in order to achieve his purpose without attracting 
attention. i 

But for his expression of terror when the 
Newfoundland came near him Vera might never 
have guessed his identity ; now, however, she 
had not the least doubt about it. 

She would have liked to acquaint. Maurice with 
her discovery ; but as every sentence she spoke 
would be overheard by the man himself it was 
impossible to do this just yet, and when they 
arrived at the Grange they found madame 
pacing up and down in front of the house, so. 
the opportunity was lost, . 

Mre. Graham looked better than she had done 
since Vera’s arrival at home ; she wae more care- 





and though her fece had not lost ite haggard 
expression it was still lesa careworn than it had 
been even a few days ago. ppt 

She returned Maurice’s greeting very graciously, 
but she did not ask him to come ia, and when he 
threw out a broad hint by eaying he should like 
to have an opportunity of paying his respecte to 
Mr. Graham she told him her husband was not 
yet up, and therefore the introduction must be 
deferred until another occasion. 

The two ladies stood on the terrace together 
watching him ss he drove away. Madame had 
drawn her step-danghter’s arm through her ows, 
® demonstration of affection of which she was 
very rarely guilty, and she waved hor hand gaily 
in response to his salutation as he passed through 
the gates, and was loat to view. 

“ He is a good looking young man, ond I am 
afreid I must confess to s partiality for good 
looking young men,” she observed, laughing ; 
“what do you say, Vera, does he take your 
fancy? Sly puss!” she continued, noticing the 
carmine in the girl’s cheeks. “It strikesme you 
and be have been getting up # flirtation, eh }” 

The idea poonnss gen only to amuse her, but 
to please her immensely, aud she referred to it 
once or twice afterwards as she walked up and 
down the terrace stil) arm in arm with Vers. 
For some reason or other she did not wish to go 
indoors, and she kept the girl talking for nearly 
an hour. 

She wanted to know every detail of her visit to 
Evremond Court, how she had been treated, who 
had been there, what they had all raid to her, 
and whether any allusion had been mace to the 
tragedy in the railway carri On this point 
Vera was able to reassure her, and afterwards she 
breathed more freely. 

“T had better goand unpack my portmanteau,” 
said the young girl] at lest. “Ihave a box full 
of roses inside it, and they will be foded if they 
are not putin water soon. Lady lvremend cus 
them herself this morning.” ; 

" For me?” queried madame, looking gratified, 
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A few mioutes later Dudley Maddox joined ( and met his eyes unshrinkingly, 





| her, whistling as he came along with his hands in 
| tucnedin a very low voice. 


his pockets, 


“Ts there a row on there?” he said, with a jerk 
of his head in ‘the. direction of. Mr. Graham's 


room, ‘I thought I heard something like it as 
Matrimony is not an Wpmixed 
bléssing, as I fancy your father bas discovered, 
| Welly and how have you been gettiug on since I 
saw you last?” 

Although. Vera had told herself more than otce 
| she digliked’ Dudley Maddox she eould not but 

confess that his society was, at any rate, in initely 
| more desirable than that of her etep-mother, and 
| she was glad. aera fo sié.on the terrace and 

talk to hium--if only as a means of banishing 
those miserable fears which she had. held at bay 
| during ‘her absence at Evremond Court, but 
which the very atmosphere of the Grange seemed 
| to have the power of bringing back again. 

They were still sitting together when madame 
came out, & frown knitting her brows, 

“ Your father is in his study, aod, wishes to 
see you,” she said shortly, “but before you go, 
i you can fetch me down those roses I left in. your 
reom—or rather, you can take them ‘to the 


study; and ii bring some water to.put them 
ia,” 
Vera obeyed; 


found her father 
chair, with anwivwk ae and beariag in 
features tanks of Sxtreme discomporure. 

“Ts anything tite matter?" she asked, mig 
gresting him, andihe Isughed bitter!y. 
to got woree-every day she lives. « She tall, 
me to do 

thing goes on much longer. ..By the: way, how” 
did she get to know sbout that necklace of 
yours | 

Vera told him; bat she did not add that she 
| fancied madame suspected her possession of it 
| even before seeing it, and that was the reason 
she had remained with: her while she unpacked. 

; Well, T must take the wretched thing from 
you,’ ‘said Mr, Graham at length with a sigh, 
“if I don’t there will be no peace for you or for 
me. You won't mind much, I hope?” 

She told him very sincerely that she would 
not mind at all—indeed, after. what had 
happened, she “was really glad 15 
bauble, 

There waa uo time for further conversation, a4 
madame now msde her appearance ; but before 
she had been in the room ten minutes Deborah 
called her, and father and daughter were left 
alone once more, 

“Veronica,” said Mr, Graliaw, abruptly, “ your 
step-mother has been hinting to me that you 
| and young Si, Joh are in love with each other. 
| Is there any truth in this, or is it only one of 
her oumerous fabrications ?” 

Thus challenged, Vera could do nothing but 
confess the truth—which she did with burning 
| checks and downcast eyes, 
Fer father listened in 
deepened. 

“Tam glad you 


silence, but his frown 


told me this,”*he said, ae she 
finished speaking. “It is @ serious matter, but 
it is not too late to prevent mischief being done. 
Now, Veronica, heed what I am going to say, for 
I am in deadly earnest, and | know the value of 
every word I speak, 

“You must give up all thoughts of Maurice 
St. John—a marriage betweea you is eo utter 
impossibility, and nothing should ever induce me 
to give my nseat to it Do you understand?” 

He bent forward as be spoke, and fixed bis 
bright dark eyes on hers, 

The contrast between the fire and brilliance of 
these eyes, even as seen through his spectacles, 
and his patriarchal beard and hair was more 
striking then ver, and lent hini an impressiveneas 
that was peculiarly weird. 

Vera involuntarily shrank back, acd covered 
rer face with her hands 

* Do you understand me!” he repeated more 
sternly thar before. ‘* Whatever relations have 
existed between you and this young man must at 
off—at once and for ever.’ 

Vera made a great effort to conguer her agits- 
tation, She witadrew her hands from her face, 
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“J uaderztand what you say, papa,” sbe re. 

And you are prepared to obey ?” 

“Nol I have tried to behave towards you as 
a dutiful deugkter, but there isa point at which 
even filial affeetion should draw the bios. I bar re 
another to consider besides myself, and if I wore 
to break of my engagement with Maurice Ss, 

John I should not only ruin my own happines: 
but his as Well, and that I refuse to do,” 

‘You defy mip authority, “then t” he Cried, 
angrily, and ia his he half rose from h’s 
gheir and made a: s warda her, She, how- 
ever; did nob blapely yy 3 

“T have po wiske to: deep you, papa, but I am 
nearly twenty years of age, you must remember, 
and 2 resagiaaiiiie being with judgment of my 


hown, “1 oanneg yield blind obedience for whici 


you give me non 
“LET give you no m it is becatuse I wish 
to ap are you,” ha) ygouttered; “but there isa 


Ree, and a istriugent one, why you and 
Magiies 8b pistes not betome -husban’ 
aud wife. If you married him and he found i: 


out ‘he would'cdiraé you! Yes, and he wou! 

gever look upon your face again. Be wise, Vers, 
do not ask oikRow more—belieye me, I an 

for your: ai and I have your ‘trues: 


nee heart 

; and leaned toward her ; 
irregular, fe!l hotly on her 
d actually to burn her. 

@! cou “be Bo doubt ‘he was violently 
ava bering his age and the ‘ 

\ condition, grew alarmed 

$ gi a co 

ale whispered, soothing|y. 
you excite yourself, Lie back 
in your Uhair and reat, and we will speak of this 
anotisr time.” 

“No— we must speak of it now. I tell’ yor 
no power on earth or in Heaven should induce 
me to consent to your marriage with this man, 
and if you disobey me my curse will rest upon 
you for ever—and a father’s curse is a very terri- 
ble thing, Vera!” 

She shuddered—not so much at the words 
themselves, but-at the feverish intensity with 














| which they were apokert, 


The old man raised his arm, and pointed to 


the door, 
‘Now ge, Remember ‘what I have said, aud 
bring me your answer to-morrow." 


CHAPTER XEY, 
MWADAMS’S ULTmafuM,. 


Vera did not, see ber father again that day 
dir. Graham shut himself up in his study, after 
giviog orders that he was on no. account to be 
distur bed. 

“Madame was busy in her own room, and Dud 
ley Maddox had started off to R--——, where he 
had lodgings ; thus the young girl was lefo eu- 
tirely to her own resources, 

Naturally she wasa good deal disturbed by 
what her father had said, but his words, seemed 
to her so wild and unreasonable that she was in- 
clined. to believe he could not be wholly. respoo- 
sible for them, 

From a worldly point of view Maurice Sc. 
Joba was undoubtedly, an excellent match, and 
it was difficult to imagine what fault could be 
found with the young map himself—in Vera's 
eyes, at least, he was perfect | 

The conclusion she finally came to was that 
her father must be under the influence of one of 
those meutal attacks; against which he himeelf, 
aud madame as well, had w her, and this 

idea gained colour from the extraordi vehe- 
mence of his manner, which wae. quite unlike 
anything eho had ever seen him exhibit before 

The more she pondered over the interview the 
more convinced she becanie that her idea was 
correot, and then she was seizéd with, ‘paxioty on 
his behalf. 

i?, aa seemed likely, he was snltering’ from ap 

track of mania, he certainly ogght not to be left 
te himself-—he ought to be carefully wa watches, 
and perhaps pyt undet voatralat, 
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“Clearly it was her duty to acquaint her step- | 


brain diseases he went iw once before, We must 


mother with whet had passed, and leave it to her | not lose any time either.” 


to suggest what had better be done for the un- 
fortunate man. 

¢ Acting on this impulee Vera ran upstairs to 
— dreseing-room, and tapped lightly at 
the door, 

In her excitement she did not “wait for an 
answer to her summons, but turned the handle 
aod crossed the threshold almost before her step- 
mother had time to give her iasion to enter. 
The sight that met her gaze astonished her. 

From one end to the other the room was 
littered with different articles of attire—some of 
them rich, and, asIt seemed, expetisive, 

A yellow satin dress, trimmed with black 
Chantilly lace, lay on the bed, and at once caught 
her eyes, inasmuch 4s it answered exactly to the 
description of the costume Geraldine Chandos had 
given a8 having been worn by the lady ab the 
opera ; and Vera had now no doubt that it had 
judeed been her step-mother who had occupie? 
the box, and rendered herself conspicuous by 
extravagance of her dress and jewels on that 

*CCASIO". 

In the middle of the room stood ‘a0 open 
teather Lrurk, already half packed, and beside it 
kuclt Mra, Graham, busily, engaged in folding 
articles of feminine adornment, 

She looked up atigrily ; and, as she saw who 
the intruder was, spraug to her feet, and shut 
the lid of the box, then turned round, saying, 
with a forced laugh,— 

“You have caught me in the act of turnin 
ut my wardrobe. I have been Jooking throug 
ali my old treasures, and thinking of the days 
when your father and | wandered about the 
Continent together, and wenb..to the carnival 
Lotls in Rome, the operas at Milan, the theatres 
in Paris,. Ah, those were uelightiu' times! I'm 

afreid. they will never return.” _. 

As she spoke, she dexterously threw a rug over 
the costume on the bed, and:swept most of the 

‘ther things together,.so as to prevent their 
being examined. :).,.°... : r, : 

If Vera was astonished at.the ap uce the 
roum presented she yras still more amazed at the 
explanation madame geve—which was a tissue of 
liev om the face ,of it—for the merest glance had 
beca sufficient to assure her that the garments 
instead of being old were most.of them not only 
ocw but in the very latest fashion. 

How madame became possessed of them was a 
aystery, seeing that she was constantly pleading 
poverty, but there was certainly no. need to 
account for them by telling a flagrant untruth, 

Disgust hold the young girl silent, and Mrs. 
Graham added sharp!y,— 

“ What dovyou want with me}? 

‘Tae question recalled Vera to the object of 
her visit, and. without further ado she said that 
sho was anxious on her father’s behalf, and 
thought he ought to have someone with him to 
keep a watch on his actions, 

“ What makea you think so?” asked madame 
looking ab her furtively from under. lowered 
eyelids, that flickered a little nervously, and then 
Vera gavé an account of her interview with the 
old man, : 

She had no reason to complain of inattention 
on her ‘auditor's part--indeed,; madame was 
clearly much distur by what she. heard, for 
ber lips were tightly compressed, and the frown 
— a meng we ong ” oe rs agpen : 

She was t for a little w and jappeared 
to be considering the situation very pl an 

I amg afraid youare right,” she said at length. 

{t is absurd. of your father to object to your 
cngagement with Mr, St,.Johu--for my part I 
think ity very. desirable, and I shall do all I can 
to help: But when my husband tekes a 
notion im his bead he is very hard to move, 
aad the more absurd it is the closer be clings to 


“Bat whatuars you going to do with him?” 
asked Vera, “Had you not. better. call-in 
medical advice #” 

“N45. There ig mo’ doctor in this ueighbour- 
hood who would be able to disgnose his case, 
There is-oaly ‘one: alternative-—-I must take him 
to Loudon, and’we will consult the specialist on’ 





* Shall I come with you ?" 

" Certainly» not!” madame returned, hastily. 
“Your presence would do mo good, and might 
do harm, Besides, travelling to London costs 
money, and we have none tospare, I shall only 
be absent a day or two,-but it will -be o satisfac- 
tion to geba a médical opinion. Now 
leave me for a little while, I want to think what 
excuse [ can make to persuade him to undertake 
the journey.” 

Left alone, madame went to the window and 
leaned out-—not for the purpose of breathing the 
soft afternoon air, bub in order to commune with 
her own thoughts. It was nearly an hour before 
she proceeded to the study, the door of which she 
found locked. 

‘It ig, Adels, let me in!” she exclaimed, 
impatiently, as.a voice asked: who was there. 

Mr, Graham was seated at the table writing, 
and from his face it seemed as if he resented the 
interruption. 

’ “Have you packed {” he asked, going on with 
his letter.» 

“Nearly, not quite; but Fam sot going by the 
five o'clock train,” 

"Why uot? E- thought we liad arranged 
parent, 

- we Jhad 3 but circumstances alter cases, 
and after all Ido-not intend travelling alone.” 

“ Qonfound it, Adela, what do you mean?” he 
exclaimed, putting down his pen and leaning 
back in his chair to look at her. 

“Just this—that you will accompany mo to 
London.” 

He frowned with annoyance, aud made an im- 
patient movement. 

* How foolish you are to go altering things 
as you dol” he said, pulling the ends of his long 
white moustache. “ That isthe worst of women 
«they upset everything by chopping and chang- 
ing at every conceivable opportunity.” 

“Perhaps they do—it’s one of the prerogatives 
of the sex, and. intendeavailing ymyeacit of. it. 
The long and ehortof. thé matter ig that you are 
not runniug straight with regard to Vera, and I 
chance tv-have-found. it out.. I thought we 
arranged that the very best thing that: could 
happen to her would be a marrmge with young 
St. John.” 

& Welll” 

“Well, she now informs me that. you have 
forbidden her to think of him asa possible hus- 
band, aud that you threaten ali sorts of dire 
consequences if she disobeys you."’ 

The old man broke into o laugh. 

And» you are deceived:by ib} I gave you 
credit: for »more «sense, Adela: Don’t you see 


| that I have taken the very best nieans of forciag 


onthe marriage} She. will -thivk :herself badly 
used—wili tell St. John all I have said, and he, 
being desperately in love with her, wil. suggest 
an elopsment- which will meet cur ‘views 
exactly.” 

She looked at him doubtfully, only half con- 
vinced by his reasoning ; then she shook her 


“You are very clever, but you: don’t get over 
me in that specious fashion! J amnot such a 


fool as to take in everything you, say. Shall I. 


give you my views of the matter!” She came 
néarer to him and leant acrosa' the writiag-table 
until her face was within: a few inches of) his. 
Ts ib-mot on theecards that that very clever 
diplomatist, Mr. Caleb Graham, should do his 
hes to break off the engagement betweem Maurice 
St, John and bis daughter in order to leave the 
field clear for his favourite, .Dudley.-Maddoz, 
who has lost his head over the girl's pretty 
face}” 

It is impossthle to deseribe-the bitterly sneer- 
ing emphasis she managed to infuse in her voiee, 
which became at last-a species of hiaa ; there was 
something snakelike, too, in the cold glitter of 
her eyes; and he turdedyaway from them with 
&@ movement of repulsion that she was quick to 
note, aud that certainly did not tend to aliay ber 
wrath. 

" Harpiug on the old string again! I thought 
I convinced you a few days ago that your sua. 
picions were unfounded ¢” 








“You tried your best to do so, and I tried my 
best to believe you; yes, and really did believe 
you—fool that I was! Ib was the girl hereelf 
who undeceived me by her account of what 

assed between you and her this morning, Bub 
f ean see your game, Mr. Caleb Graham, and I 
tell you. it won't pay | You ought to koow better 
after all these years than to try and make a tool 
of me like this (”” 

He shrugged his shoulders, aud threw out his 
hands with a gesture of impatient weariness. 

“What is the good of going over-the same 
ground a hundred times? I[ have already told 
you you are mistaken, aud I tell you so again, If 
you won't believe me, { auppose the only thing is 
for you'te postpone your journey, and slay here 
with us, and direct matters yourself,” 

“J shall do nothing of the sort. You know 
ag well as E that itis of the utracat. importance 
those things should be got out of the house; 
more than that, I doubt .whether we ourselves 
ought to run the risk of remaining here another 
day. It is getting too hot for us, and unless we 
are pretty sharp everything is bound to come 
out.” 

* Nonsense! you are nervous—as you have 
been a dozen times before.” 

“T have never bad such-cauce for nervousness 
as I have now; ali the rest waa mere child’s play 
in comparison with this, Don’t you yourself see 
the game is nearly up?” 

‘*No more than id has been any day during 
these last six years,” 

“Then you are a fool! Whab brought that 
man in his smaock frock prowling about the place ? 
what made him poizon Nero if he didu’s want 
to make his spying safe? What made him 
come over here with Maurice St. John this vers 
morning? I recognized him the minute I seb eyes 
on hita, in spite of his face’ being clean shaved 
and his hair snd eyevrows being dark instead of 
sendy.” 

“That's all very well, but have shown mycolf 
a match for cleverer men than James Wickham, 
‘guid I Will again. Why you used te love the rick 
and excitement as mucl as I did--what has 
eodie to you'that you funk it nowt” 

“ Because ] am getting old, I suppose, as you 
were kind enough to inform me the other day. 
Anyway, I have uo ambition to make my appear 
ance at the Old Bailey just yst, and I am going 
to clear out this evening---and what’s more, you 
are coming with me!” 

The last words were syoken with a trenchant 
authority that did not allow of contradiction. 

“And Vera, what's to become of her?” 
queriel the old man, after a pause, 

“ She is te be left behind. No harm will come 
to her ; indeed, she'll be s great deal better off 
Without us than with us. The Evremonds are 
her frienda, and they'll look after ber.” 

“And what will they say of her father for 
deserting her in such & manner‘ ” 

"What they like; it doesu't matter much to 
| us what they gay, if we are a thousand miles 
| away. However, that’sacither here northere. The 
| point ia, we leave this house for London to-night. 
| Vera will believe I am taking you to a specialist 
| in mental diseases, and wili make no fuss ove; 
| Our departure ; perhaps I shall write to her later 
on that you are in a lunatic asylum !” 

Madame smiled grimly. She could afford to 
enjoy her little joke now that she saw she was 
going to have her own way—for the old man 
was yieldiug to hér will, as she had foreseen he 
would, Not without etruggle, however. His 
face bore marks cf perturbation; his fingers 
trembled as he beat them nervously on the table. 

“To you intend leavicg the girl here without 
money—alone to face the storm, if, as you say, it 
is immicent !” 

“T shall give her fifty pouuds--or you cau do 
so, if you prefer it,” rejoined his wife, ooolly 
* "That will be enough to keep her going for some 
time, and afterwards, if she does not marry St. 
John, she can earn her living a3 sgoverness. She 
ought to be capable of doing ro after all the 
schooling she has had, You see, { have provided 
for all contingencies—-fur you, ivr me, for Vera, 
even.” 

“ But not for Dadley Maddox 1” 
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She looked at him with the same evil glitter 
in ber eyes, 

“ Dudley Maddox is not to be left behind t 
make love to thegirl, if that is what you mean. 
He basa left The Grange for one of his long walks 
~~ there ia no reason why he should return to it.” 

‘You are not afraid of his absence exciting 
suspicion #” 

‘It does not matter if it does, Have I not 
convinced you that we have come io the end of 
our tether ?”’ 

“TI see--apris moi, de déluge! You are a 
clever woman, Adela, but there is about as much 
shance of your heart softening as of your brain, 
For my own part, I honestly confess 1 don’t 
like the idea of leaving Vera to face the end.” 

** Your paternal affection, after lying dormant 
for #0 mapy years, seems to have had a complete 
resurrection |” she sneered. “I have never yet 
known you suffer from an excess of sensibility, 
and it is rather too late in the day to-begin it. 
Now { will leave you. Finish your letters, des- 
‘roy all compromising documents, aud be ready 

o come with me tothe station. Meanwhile, I’}l 
go and tell Deborah that T have altered my 
plans, It will be just as well to prepare her.” 


- [ iestediiennel 


CHAPTER XV, 
4 DEPARTURB, 


At dusk old Thrupp brought round the dog- 
cart, and Vera came out to bid her father good- 
bye. He leaned on his wife’s arm as he walked 
along the passage, and it struck Vera that hie 
general appearance was weaker aud more feeble 
than usual, 

Perhaps it was on this account madame kept 
80 close to him, or perhaps she was anxious that 
father and daughter should not have the oppor- 
tunity of saying anything to each other which 
she might not overhear, 

After helping her husband into the vehicle she 
took the reins in owe hand and held the other 
out to her step-daughter. It contained a small 
parcel, which the young girl regarded with 
sur prise. 

“Only a little ready cash to keep you going 
until our return,” said madame, jocularly. 


impossibie to say exactly when we shall come 
back. Good-bye, take care of yourself,” 

‘You have forgotten to give me your address, 
in case I want to write to you,” Vera reminded 
her, 

” Oh, that does not matter. I expect we shall 
stay at the Grean Western Hotel at Paddington 
to-night, but our address later on will he 
iependent ou circamstances, However, ['ll write 
to-morrow and Ieb you know ; will that do?” 

Vera nodded assent. Old Thrupp meanwhile 
was hoisting on the back of the cart the black 
leather trunk she had seen in madame’s room a 
few hours earlier. He did not sesm to find the 
ask an easy one ; to judge from his exertions the 
box was unusually heavy. At last, however, it 
wae up, and secured with a stout chain, and then 
Vera came round to lise her father, who was 
wrapped in a fur-lined coat, the collar of which 
was turned up round his ears. He bent and 
touched her lips, and as he did so, contrived to 
whisper the one word,— 

Remember ! 

Madame flicked the cob smartly with her whip, 
and he started off, straining a little under his 
heavy load. After watching the cart until it 
disappeared Vera turned round to find old 
Thrupp regarding her with a surt of saturnine 
curiosity. 

“YT wonder.when they will come back,” she 
said, more for the sake of saying something than 
because she expected?’ an answer. 

To her surprise the old man broke into a harsh 
ebuckle. 

“ Not for a good while, I reckov,” he muttered, 
as he hobbled off. 

Vera slowly re-entered the house, which seemed 
to her to wear a more pronounced air of ghostly 
silence than usual, 

The passage was: unlighted, and her footsteps 
woke a dreary echo on the uncarpeted boarde. 


"You | 
must expect us when you see us, for it is really | 





No other sound broke the etillness, save, indeed, 
the rattle of falling plaster ss the rate scurried 
along the dilapidated wainscotting. 

She was the only occupant of the house with 
the exception of old Deborah, who was at work 
in the kitchen ; but the kitchen was too far off 
for even an echo to reach the hall. 

No girl ever possessed a more cheerful nature 
than Vera, bub in spite of herself she began to 
be oppressed by the loneliness and the silence. 
All the terror that bad haunted her before her 
visit to Evremond Court came back with re- 
doubled intensity, and she found hereelf looking 
over her shoulders almost exyeciing to be con- 
fronted by some uncanny presence. 

In desperation she caught up her 
which was lying on the hall table, au 
into the grounds, 

Although it was dusk it was by no means dark. 
Over in the west the yellow radiance of the dying 
daylight still lingered, while above it gold fringed 
islands of clouds floated in tender translucent 


deu hat, 
wen? out 


green, and higher up a few stars glittered faintly, | 


Vera crossed the bridge of the moat, and stood 
at the entrance of the plantation, watching a 
couple of bats flitting noiselessiy in circlee above 
her head. 

Quite suddenly a man’s figure stepped out from 
the shadow of the trees, and paused within a few 
feet of where she wae standing. His footsteps 
had been as noiseless as the bate’ wings, auc this, 
added to the suddenness of his approach, startled 
her so much that she fell back with a little 
terrified scream. 

“TI beg your pardon,” said the quiet tones of 
the groom who had accompanied her from 
Evremond Court that morning. ‘Iam afraid I 
frightened you. Lady Evremond sent me over 
with this parcel for you, and I came through the 
plantation because T thought it would be shorter.” 

He held out, as he spoke, a smal] package done 
up in silver paper. By this time Vera had re- 
covered her self-possession, and was angry with 
herself for having lost it, still more angry with 
him for being the cause of her losing it. As she 
took the.parcel she eaid, sharply, 

* You should not go about in goloshes if you 
don’t wish to starile people—especially at this 
time of the evening.” 

‘*Y am sorry,” he murmured, looking 
down at the offending ‘rubbers.’ “I easily catch 
cold, that’s why I am anxious not to run the risk 
of wet feet.” 

‘* There are no signs of rain this evening.” 

“No; but I crossed the marsh in Evremond 
Park, and that’s always wet. Is there any 
message to go back, miss }” 

Vera opened her parcel, which contained 
nothing more important than a handkerchief she 
had left behind at the Court, and it was hardly 
— while making a purpose journey to bring 
back. 


“My thanke—that is all,” she rejoined, | 


shortly ; then, struck by an idea, she added, 
“but Lady Evremond could not have sent this, 
seeing that she is on her way to London,” 

“ Her ladyship gave it me before she started,’ 
the man returned quietly, in no wise discomposed 
by the brusqueness of her manner. 


He dived into a side pocket, and drew forth 


what looked like a photograph, 

‘* Does this belong to you, miss? I picked it 
up in the plantation.” 

It was the picture of » man with white hair, 
— nose, and long white moustache and 


The edges were considerably soiled, and there 
was @ scratch across the surface as if a briar had 
been drawn over it; etill] Vera had not the 
slightest difficulty in recognising it. 

“Tt does not belong to me ; but it is a portrait 
of my father,” she answered quickly, as she took 
it in her band to examine it, 

The moment the words were out of her mouth 
she regretted them. 

Some subtle expression of triumph in the 
groom’s face—so fleeting that it was gone almost 
before she was aware it had been there—warned 
her she bad fallen into a trap, 

What was ite nature, or for what purpose it 
had been laid she could nov divine; but her 
companiva had evidently achieved the object of 











his visit ; for, touching his bat, he disappeared 
noiseleesly and swiftly amongst the shadows of 
the trees, ‘ 

Vera stood watching him. 

That the portrait was one of her father's she 
did not doubt ;\but she very much doubted the 
fact of the groom having found it as he stated, 
Moreover, she die not for an instant believe that 
Lady Evremond had commissioned him to bring 
back. her handkerchief. 

It seemed much more likely that,he had come 
over to the Grange on his own initiative, making 
the handkerchief serve as an excuse to cover a 
sinister motive, 

What the motive was she bad no clue to 
discover ; but her forebodings of evil were inten- 
sified, and as she slowly made her way back to 
the house she was conscious of _an inviveible 
repugnance to crossing its threshold, 

With some difficulty she conquered this feel- 
ing eufficiently to enter the hall, but in spite of 
all her endeavours she could not ecrew her 
courage up to the point of going upstairs, 

She was angry with her weakness—she did 
her beat to conquer it; but it was no good— 
nature was too strong for her, and at last she 
determined to go to the kitchen, and ask old 
Deborah to let her stay there until bed-time. 

This wae her firet visit to the housekeeper’s 
regions, aud she had to grope her way carefully 
through the unlighted passages. 

Even then ehe nearly came to grief against a 
heavy green baize-covered door, w was closed, 
and which sbut off the reception-rooms of the 
Grange from the domestic offices, 

These latter were as silent as the other portions 
of the house; bud athin line of light told her 
the direction of the kitchen, and with a sigh of 
relief she threw open the door, and advanced 
across the flagged floor. 

Her entrance evidently wus quite unexpected, 
and caused considerable consternation to the two 
oceupants of the kitchen—Deborah and old 
Thrupp—both of whom had drawn their 
‘Windsor artm-chairs close up to the table, and 
were engaged in the interesting occupation of 
* counting out their money.” 

Little piles of gold stood on the bars deal 
table side by side, with strong canvas bags, 
which had apparently contained the sovereigns ; 
while Thrupp, aided by a dirty piece of paper, 
and a stump of pencil, seemed to be trying to 
tot up the amount—a very considerable one—by 
the way. 

He looked up from his employment in amaze 
at Vera’s entrance, the pencil midway 
between the table and his lips, where he was in 
the habit of wetting it every time before using 
it. 
Deborah, with .more presence of rind, threw 
@ cloth over the table and its contents, before 
rising to meet the young girl, aud then demanded 
with a species of surly truculence what she 
required, i 

Only to be allowed to eit with you for as 
hour,” she responded, somewhat taken aback by 
the manner of her welcome. ‘‘I am_very lonely 


| and the house seema miserable.” 


Deborab and her husband exchanged doubtful 
glances. 

“ The kitchen isn’t a fit place for a young lady 
that has just been staying with my lord and wy 
lady at the Court,” she said at last, but by no 
means so harshly as she had at firet spoken 
“ You’d better go up into Mrs. Graham's sitting 
room. I'll come and bring the lamp, aad light » 
bit o’ fre, and that will make it more cheerfu! 
like. This ’ere kitchen is that draugbty youd 
catch your death of cold if you stayed in it,’ 

Vera took the liberty of doubting this aseer- 
tion, but she made no yon it was quite 
clear that her presence wae upon as ab 
intrusion, and neither the old man nor his wife 
desired her company. 

Without eneteed weed she left the kitchen, 
Deborah following with a lamp, and muttering to 
herself as she came, . 

Ina very short time she had contrived to 
metamorphose the little sitting-roow, had lighted 
&. fire, and drawn the 2, pulled an arm 
chair up te the hearth, and set out ——. 
past of bread and butter, eggs, salad, and clare: 


\ 
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'You want summut to eat—-that’s what’s the 
matter with you,” she observed, concisely, as she 
finished ber a and Pag with a 
hands on ber hips, i you ; 
“You havn’b eat cttiing aif this Hlessed y, 
and it stands to reason you'd feel lonesome and 
depressed. 

“Look atme! IJ don’t take no notice of sigus 
and shadders, ghosts and voices ; I just eate my 

aad lets everything 


gittles, and takes my 

else alone. Ofco this ain’t the place for the 
likes of you—and so I’ve told yer pa and ma over 
and over again, but it ain't their fault you're 
bere. They did their best to try and keep you 
away, only you must needs take the law into your 
own hands, and so you musn’t grumble if things 
ain't altogether to your liking, 

Vers made no reply to this phic tirade 
—which had indeed a ely beniidccing effect 
upon her, for it was the time Deborah had 
ventured to address her in such a fashion. After 
a minute the old -yoman continued, — 

‘Bavn’t you got any friend you can go and 
visit for a week oreo Tl lend you the money 
for the journey if you haven't got it.” 

" Why should I want to visit anyone?” 

“ Because you're better out of this house than 
in it just now-~that’s why. Iv'e an idea things 
ein’: goin’ to run all smooth, and if you'll take 
my advice you'll clear out before you geb mixéd 
ap in the uapleaasntness.”’ 

Vera started up in her chair and stared at the 
housekeeper. 

“What do you mean, Deborah—what is the 
mystery of this house?” she exclaimed excitedly. 
“J know quite well that there ie something 
strange about it—that we are not like other 
people, and I believe you are in the secret of the 
reason.” 

“{ ehouldn’t think myself much of a hand at 
keeping a secret, if i weat and blabbed to the 
very first person as saked me,” Deborah replied, 
with a grin. "T ain’t got nothing more to tell you. 
What I've said, I’ve said, and I say it again— 
that the beat thing you can do is to leave the 
Grange, Whether you take my advice or not is 
your own look out,” 

Saying which she tramped solidly out of the 
room, leaving Vera to her own reflections—-and 
they were by no meane pleasant ones | 

She felt vaguely that a crisis of some sort was 
impending, and the thought terrified her. 

There was no one to whom she could go for 
help—exceph Maurice, and natural maidenly 
modesty held her back from an appeal to him, 
or, for that matter, to Lord and Lady Evremond; 
then there was Mabel Butler, but she was a 
schoolgirl, and bad not the power, however 
-_ she might have the inclination to assist 

er, 

It seldom happened that a girl was 30 utterly 
friendless as this beautiful Veronica Graham. 

_ She eatup until the smali hours of the morn- 
ing, actually fearing to go to bed. 

A mournful wind had sprung up, and went 
soughiog round the house, the ivy tapped against 
the window panes ; an owl shrieked as it pounced 
on its prey ; the fire burned down to a few 
ashes, and still she sat on, like one who waite for 
& coming fate. 

(To be continued.) 








Very many of the lower order of creatures 
are said to live without sleep, Many shért-lived 
insects do go, and’ fishes are nod generally sup- 
posed to enjoy sleep, although many species a0 
periodically rest for about s couple of hours at a 
time, Experiments have shown that the salmon, 
pike, goldfish, and angler fiah do not sleep at all. 
Vishes have no eyelids like the higher mammalia, 
and their brain is very small in proportion to 
their = Ber oom which _— no real brain 
cannot id to.enjoy true sleep, the chief 
feature of which is the eumanion ot automatic 
activity of the brain. On the other, hand there 
“re some animals which obtain an excessive 
ecount of sleep, such as snails, which have been 
known to tleep for four years at a time, 
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belive ia John’s death till he saw him in his 


BRENDA’S GUARDIAN. 


0 
CHAPTER XVII. 


Tax three men who (each in his diferent way) 
attached to Marmaduke T'e- 
pe a that they coor on ug brink of some 

discovery respec i Banker, law- 
yer and intimate friend wore alike convinced that 
the letters dated. from the Tricolor Hotel and 
the cheques presented by the foreign looking 
man were forgeries, and it was therefore borne 
in upon them with terrible significance that the 
forger must feel very certain of the Baronev's 
—— in safe custody or he would not have 


to proceed so far, 
Mr, Hurst post all other claims on his 
time to give his attention to the matter; 
but he had to confess himself baffled. 


“T should have said Tremaine wae the last 
man in the world to have an enemy,” he re- 
marked at last in a troubled weary tone. “Iam 
sure be never injured anyone in hia life."’ 

“He had one enemy,” replied Mr, Carlyle ; 
“ his half-brother, John Tremaine, but Sir Guy 
here tells me the family scapegrace died last 
January.” 

Sir Guy nodded gravely. 

“The house in which he died belonged to an 
old friend of mine; his daughter actually saw 
John Tremaine’s funeral, so there can be no 
possible doubt sbeut it,” 

“Sir Marmaduke used to say he should never 


coffin,” observed the lawyer, “ but I suppose the 
young lady’s testimony is conclusive.” 

“Tt is quite sufficient for me,” said Guy 
Cameron, rather stiffly. 

“She might have been imposed upon,” 
suggested the banker, “ don’t you think it poasi- 
ble some poor fellow down on his luck might 
have personated John Tremaine so as to gain 
ee from a friend of the family.” 

uy Cameron)s conduct at this juncture ama- 
zed the two Galen men. He jumped up and 
clapped his hands like a boy, exclaiming, — 

“Found at last. What an idiot I was not to 
think of it before {” 

‘€ What have you thought of now?” demanded 
Mr. Carlyle. 

“When John Tremaine died last January he 
was accompanied by an intimate friend who 
promised to write and teil his brother of hia 
death. Sir Marmaduke declares he never did 
a0 ; this friend has now returned to England, and 
Task you, having heard the story of John’s 
death from me, would it not be probable Sir 
Marmaduke would goto his brother’s chum for 
further particulars? As Mr. Trelawny’s place 
is called Penfold Manor this would explain the 
mysterious initials ‘PM’ written against the 
24th and 25th of May in the memorandum we 
found,” 

“Tshould say you've bit it,” said Mr. Hurst, 
gravely, “but what in the world became of Sir 
Marmaduke after his call at Penfold Manor? An 
English country gentleman of ample means, 
living on his own estate, would hardly be likely 
to kidnap our poor friend or forge his name.” 

“Iam not accusing Mr. Trelawny of either 
misdeed,”’ smiled Sir Guy, “ but if I am right 
we have found someone who can carry the story 
of poor Marmaduke’s movements a little farther, 
that’s all.” 

“And you will go to Penfold Manor?” asked 
Carlyle. i 

“Tsball telegraph, It is along journey, and 
in such a complicated case as thia a few hours’ 
delay may be of vital moment.” 

And this was the message soon flashing acroas 
the wires,.. 

“Did Sir Marmaduke Tremaine call on you on 
May 24th or 25th, and if so where did he go 
on leaving you!” 

The minutes seemed like hours before the 
reply came. It was addressed as requested to 
Mr, Carlyle, aud.Guy Cameron, waiting in the 


“Tt leaves us where we were,” he said slowly, 
handing the message to Cameron. 

“He called at 3 p.m. on the 25th of May and 
remained an hour. I know nothing of his later 
movements,-TRELAWSY.” 


Carlyle lookéd at his companion, Guy shook 
his head. 


“J am awfully disappoinied, I bad made so 
sure of this being the clue." 

“Do you know this Trelawny !” 

“No. Only by report ; his uncle was a friend 
of miue,” 

“¥ suppose he is to be trusted ? ” 

“It matters little,” returned Guy, “since he 
knows nothiag of poor Tremaine’s movements ; 
really we are more bafied than before ; I always 
felt till to-day that when we had discovered 
what those letters ‘P M’ stood for, the reat of 
our task would be easy.” 

Mr. Carlyle looked very grave. 

“ Well, I have refused to sell oub se directed, 
and at any risk I shall not move ia the matter of 
realising those investments till f see Su Marma- 
duke himself or hear of bie death.” 

“But what is to be done?” demanded Guy 
Cameron, “I can’t go home and sib with folded 
hands while for all 1 know one of my oldest 
friends is in dire peril and distress.” 

“ You are an idle man, 7 think Sir Guy.” 

*T am my own master,” he said, with a smile 
“Are you going to suggest that I should run 
over to Paris and put up at the hotel Tricolor!” 

“Yes. I'm not a sporting character, Sir Guy, 
but I'd bet you anything in reason yon fiad the 
bird flown.” 

“ What bird ?” 

“ The spurious Sir Marmaduke. The man who 
sent my letter and telegram, and who besides 
imitating my poor clieat’s hand closely enough to 
deceive me sealed the envelope with his own 
seal. Mark my words, Sir Quy, that man would 
take fright at my caution, and put a safe dis 
tance between himself and the address he had 
given me,” 

Now, nothing could have been much more dis- 
tastefui to Sir Guy than to leave England at that 
ea gr juncture or to absent himself from 

ome. A certain vague uneasiness about Mrs. 
Ainslie’s tactics after her son’s rejection made 
him moet anxious to hurry down to Bankshire 
and watch over Brenda; but he was 4 mav with 
a very high idea of friendship and its duties, It 
seemed to him thers was uo one else able to 
undertake the search for Marmajuke Tremaine, 
and ao he put aside his own feelings aud threw 
himself into the breach. 

“Til start by the mail train. I shall be in 
Paris to-morrow morning.” 

Mr. Cariyle looked at him shrewdly. 

" And you'll go atraight to the Tricolor!” 

Certai Ly 

“My dear Sir Guy, you'll want to be some- 
thing of a tactician or your efforts will be useless. 
Go to the Tricolor by ali means, bub inform the 
proprietor you are there to meet your brother-in- 
law. Pub up there and worm yourself into the 
good graces of the people, Then, as time passes 
and your ‘ brother-in-law’ does not appear, 
describe Sir Marmaduke fully to the proprietor 
and give his name in case he should come afler 
you have left. It’s ten to one he will tell you « 
guest of that name has already been at his hotel, 
then you must do your utmost to get from him 
@ full and particular description of the false Sir 

uke,” 


armad 

Gay shook his head. 

“I'd much rather go to the point ab once 
instead of beating about the bush,’ 

“ Well, ask for the visitors’ book, and then 
send up your card to ‘Sir Marmaduke Tremaine;’ 
but, mark my words, he will have left.” 

Guy Cameron waa as good as his word. He 
caught the mail train from Victoria and reached 
Paris in the early hours vf the morning, 

The Hotel Tricolor proved to be in a very un- 
fashionable quarter. A part of Paris in fact 
rarely patronised by Eaglishmen. Luckily Guy 
spoke French like a native, save for a slight 
accent, and the proprietor (not above waiting on 





lawyer’s private room, watched him open it with 





uncontro! lable anxiety. 


bis guests himself) comp!imented the new comer 
on his Freach, while observing he waa the second 
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Soglishman who had pub up that week ab the 
Tricolor.” 

“Am in time to. meet my compatriot!” 
iuquited Guy, feeling ihatif he really met the 
false Sir Marmaduke he, should. feel an intense 
longing to Sing him into the Seine, which river, 
by the way, was visible from the hotel windows, 

But no, Monsieur Butin was desolated, his 
excellency Sir Marmaduke ‘Tremaine had left 
Paris only the aight before. 

Mr, Carlyle’s caution was of- usé tow. With- 
jab it Guy Would heve hurried back to England ; 
now he lingered, resolved to learn ali he possibly 
could about the recent guess 

The Tricdlor was a very #mall hotel * ‘The 
proprietor himself filled thé post of head waiter. 
To ® monsieur who ordered the very bead of 
wines, chose the highest priottl bedroom, baggled 
sbout ‘nothing, grumbled ‘at nothing, he was 
ueturally complaigance itself; before two “days 
had elapsed Guy knew Mi Butin would réfuse 
him to information in his power te ‘ive. 

“ Tt’s an odd thing,” he remarked—ot course in 
French—to his host one night when the latter 
was serving a very rechorché little dioner to the 
solitary Englishman—" bat I heard from home 
to-day that there’e a niott awful fuss about thai 
{low who stayed here--Sir Marniaduke’ Tre- 
naine. He's dieapresred ; and people say soon 
here will be w reward offered for his discovery,” 

The host shook his hea 

“ip But my wife—the ladies, sir, have 
great peneiration—declared ‘that the -Hnglish 
milor gave her the cold shivers: He certainly 
was & strange man, odd avec foran Englishman, 
begging your pardon.” 

“Don’t you think, M,. Butin, yow might 
jeacribe him to me? ‘hen, if I meed such a 
person on my travéls, I cotild comrmunicate with 


arbleu / 


the police and get a sharé of the reward when | 


offered.’ 

M. Butin was charmed to oblige moasieur. 
The milor (he shrank from the full title ps an 
ordeal for a French songue) wat tall and dark, 
good-looking, too, bus with an expression which 

uiinded one of the devil. ‘He might be forty, 
but certainly pot wore. -Butin would even: put 
him as low as thirty. He was used to the’ great 
world, but mean, ob, remarkably mean with’his 
money, He was attended by a coloured servant 
who seemed to cuite the rile mpavion 
and@friend, Master and man talired together con 
inually in a atrange tongues, No, not English, 
something far sof They seemed to care for 
uothing but the arrivai of the post. M. Butin 
believed it was the non-arrival of an expected 
jetter from England which had -driven ‘them 
BWA 
‘They left an address and begged me to send 
n the billet when it arrived ; but,” with a shrug 
of his shoulders, * nothing hae come.” 

Sir Guy felt on the tip-toe of expectation ; he 
had to keep a vevere check on himself lest he 
should betray his excitement/as he asked,— 

“ And where might this wouderful address be 4 
It may turn out of great value $0 the friends who 
are sevxing Sir Marmaduke,” 

M. Butin shook hie head. 


7 cory 
of valet, ¢ 


“Tt was the valet’s name and address, sir, not | 


the master’s—‘ Mr. Osman Milroy, 14, Hexton- 
street, Whitechapel.’ J have never beon in Enz- 
land, but I know that fine: geutlemon live not in 
Whitechapel ; besides, Sir’ Marmaduke always 
called the servant ‘Osman,’ we all heard bin.’ 

When the complaisant and obliging Englishman 
left the [EIétel Tricolor the following day M. 
Butin bad not the slightest suspicion of the 
reason. 

He would never have given that address at 
Whitechapel had he gugered ‘the information 
would deprive him of a most liberal ctistomier, 

A wire apprised Mr. Carlyle of Caméron’s 
eturn, and begged him to dine with the latter 
at his club at seven thirty as he had important 


news. 


Very warm was the preetirg between tlie two 


raen ; then Sir Guy said, simply, 

Mine is such a long story J will defer 
we have dined: but tel! 
nny pews ?” 

None whatever ; Ihave beard’ nothing from 
my correspondent, and no more cheques have 


{ 
' 
} 





| 





| 
| 


| about Tremaine’s 


\have gone to England, and as th 





been presented at the bank ;. but the uncertainty most firmly that when ' 


fate bebomiés more terrible, and 
his old housekeeper is half distracted. I really 
fear ior her reason if you can throw no light on 
her master’s absence,” |” ‘ 

It was q charming dinner, wel) cooked and 
tastefully terved, but it wae a relief to both men 
when “they were through the menu, and the 
waiter left them sitting over their wine. 

“Remember, f know nothing,” raid Mr. Cur- 
lyle; I never heard from you til! I gob the 
telegram announcing your, returi, You will 
have to begin at the beginning.” 

“Well, Sir Marmaduke Tremaine and his valet, 
Osman Milroy, left the Tricdlor about twelve 
hours before I got there,” They are supposed to 
gave an 
Englich address and begged that a letter they 
were eagerly expecting might be tent after them. 
I expect they are here row,” 

“ And the address?” *'  °* sae 

* Pourteen, Hextori-street, Whitechapel. Ionly 
got iv at dinner last night. I left aesoon after 
as I tould, without the landlord's stepecting the 
sole object of my stay.” 

"Go on” ; 

“Well, the man who posed ag your client was 
tall and dark (handsome but ¢vil-looking), fasci- 
nating at times, but of a terrible temper; the 
valet was more companion than servant, -About 
Ais identity there can be no doubt; the’ de- 
scription of him exactly fits that of the foreign 
individual who presented the forged cheques,” 

“Ah, then there are two men ia plot, 
Who is the principal, and where is: Sir’ Marma- 
duke? .We can do nothing tillwe know ‘these 
two points.” 

Sir Guy shuddered. 

“ Heaven help our poor.friend if he is in that 
man’s power. The hotel proprietor: described 
‘Sir Marmaduke’ as fascinating, but given to 
violent: outbreaka of rage, so terrible) that be 


scemed when in them like someone, possessed of | 


a demon, Frenchmen ate mot, over acrupulous, 
and such a description implies that the man must 
be a fend incarnate,” 

“Tf only we had his. photograph,” said Mr; 
Carlyle with a. groan; but that description, 
dark and tail,’ is eo yery general.” 

“T know—M. Butin said he looked forty but 
might. be barely thirty.. He was very much sun- 
burnt, xe though he had lived abroad; he specially 
noticed his wateh chain, and the seal-attached to 
it, My, blood ran cold as I listened, for IL knew 
that my poor friend had worn that very seal 
when he left my houge, 

“There is one man to whom that description 
exacly applies,” said the lawyer, slowly... “Oue 
roan whose writing I know once, closely reeembled 
Sir Marmaiuke’s, A man too who, hated him 
with a fierce, vindictive jealousy--John. Tre- 
maine.” ef 

I have told you. he ig dead,” 

Mr. Garlyle hesitated, 

“You won't accept my theory that both the 
friend, with whom the dying man was travelling 
and the family who. gave him hospitality in. hia 
last hou -s. might de deceived.” 

Guy chook his head, 

“A man does nob deceive people when he is 
dying, Besides, Carlyle, there.was a reason why 
the name of ‘Tremaine: was odious to his host. 
You have, heard the story of Kenneth Hazel- 


| mere’s unhappy marriage, and his, bitter quarrel 


with all the house of Tremaine? .2¢ was the 
Good Samaritan who smoothed John Tremaine's 
death bed. Do you think it would bave been 
any passport to his favour to claim to be the 
brother of the man he hated }’ 

“Then wheat do you propose to do?” 

“T will go to Hexton-street to-morrow, and 
demand to see Osman Milroy. I.don’t, under- 
stand the machinery of the law, but I suppose he 
can be arrested as a forger, or ab any rate as a 








paster of forged cheques?” 
Mr, Carlyle shook his head, 
“ Ab present we can’t prove they were forged, 


& ti! | It you wee Mr. Milroy you can prove nothing 
me in one word, is there | whatever against him. If ho is really staying in 


| Hexton-street you might commission a detective 
to ‘shadow him,’ Sooner or later he siust com- 
municate with his chief—and, Sir Guy, i believe 





db Rs te bap youtred 84: Bea be 
and broug’ o bay you €- i nO other 
fhan John Tremaine.” ot 
“ Will you go with me to Hexton-street ?” 
“What do you intend to do there's” ” 
"Find out if Osman Milroy is a there, 
and if a person answering to, th tiption of 
the suppoged Sir Marmaduke *i "6 : 


“You'd Betver by far take the ‘clerk who 
cashed thé chezues, “IT expect “Burst would 
spare him to a¢com your 

So it fell out that a very” t ‘Young 
moan of two or'three and twen off to 
accompany Sir Guy to “ Hexton-street, “White 
chapel.” wpb 2 aR 


* “)'4 give something to sole the ‘myatery,” lie 
said, simply to Si Guy. “It me a vdrt 
of uncanny feeling to know that @ matt one has 
seen dozens of times, and knows to be an 
honourable Christian gertleman, shotld be made 
to vanish like this. I may'say I have a ‘pei 
interest in -the eon ‘Sir Marmaduke’s 
‘kj 
tor.” 


interest got me into‘the and I have always 
regarded him as a benefac LOW wT ie 

“TI feel as if we could not be ‘realty. in the 
nineteenth century,” said Guy, sadly/’’ tT never 
it ali my life Beard of a similar cane) “Sir Mar- 
maduke seems to have betn spirited wway: It fe 
five weeks turned since we have any évidence of 
his being slive.”” di 

The clerk relapsed inté’ silence, — ae they 
turned iato the broad ce rear Down as 
Whitechapel High-street he said shyly,— 

The case-has been! talked:about ‘a lot athong 
us cletks at the bank, and one of us hae a theory 
I'd like to mention ta.you, Sir Gay, if you'd not 
think ma meddlesome or:pretuming.” » 

“shail be grateful,” ssid Cameron, kindly, 
“for I confees I begin to feel hopeless myself.” 
»“We heard, that Sir Marmaduke: had been 

ing with you, Sir.Guy, and that. he slept & 
ight at your house, . From. the following aficr- 
noon all clue.to him ceases.” 

“Not quite. | He defp London on’ ‘Tucsday 
afternoon, and we know that he eecail at 
Penfold Manor, Hampshire, on the: Wednesday.” 

“That's it, sir, Well the fellow who made 
the suggestion is a bit of. a cyclist). He's always 
going about to some different country place from 
Saturday to Monday, and it eo happens that, he 
wend down ag aed Cea ram yw 
Sir uke disa . He put. up ate 
mt aapal Tapaten solid the Blue-Lion, and 
he found the landlord much perturbed,pbout a 

tleman who had been there for one night and 
eft his bag. Mr. Smith had no idea of+his guests 
name or rank, a light rug being, trapped round 
the bag outeide, of course hiding any, name or 
initial there might be-on it, Evang who is very 
pry 0 told ype he yo potest 
open the bag and see i ©, Was any, clue inside 
te the o as it the mao witb the obatinacy 
of the rural mind refused, He, meant, to, kee; 
the bag ab raga 2p and ipnen, take 
Evans's advice, see @ very ighoract pre- 
judiced old fellow, aud declared bis late, guest 
had met with foul play. When we weré talking 
of Sir Marmaduke this incident flashed upon us, 
and we thought Ae might be the sh f guest 
whos luggage so troubled the land of, the 
Blue Lion.” , a 

“Tt's worth inquiring into, Pil go down to 
Lynton to-night, -Perhaps-if-L offer to pay his 
lost gnest’s bill, Mr. So may be communica 
tive.” 

* The bill was paid, sir, the gentleman went to- 
make a call in the neighbourhood at a place called 
Penficld Manor ; he told Smith he would’settle 
with him then as he might only just have time 
to look in for his beg and catch his train, 

“Smith had taken such « fancy to’him thet 
finding he did not returt he actually sent ‘a boy 
to Lynton with the bag, but “no trace of the 
gentleman was to be found, 


“ Smith is related to the station master, aud he 
has enlisted his sympathy, bat according to thet 
personage the missing guest hag never been seen 
at Lynton since,” 

They were in Hexton-street now, a miserable 
little turning, a meré cul de gac, 

No. 14 was 2 very humble news-agent’s, and 
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the woman jo charge wae wus) net rages rude 


in her replies to Sir Gay 
‘ Anyone could ba a letter lefo there for’ 
twopence; if a letter had eame for: Mr. Milroy, 





no doubt be bad paid his twepence and taken it 
away. They dida’t want swells down there) 
meddling with what 


coucern,”” 
There was nothing for it hut to go , array, th) 9 
woman's maaner wag; plainly ve tT 
it was clear she be of no Any pe oem a 


Sir Guy. erin 4 policeman at the cornet of 
Hexton-strteet wi 

“No, Lap at ite a houee - call tar 
people of oe omar ere I don’t know any- 
thing agains Tranter myself; but if Iwas, 
alter a criminal fo this locality should keep an) 
eye on Tranter’s, i¢ would he tet to one he ealind 
or sent thare for letters.” 

“Dy you know the name jof Milroy a de: 

manded Gay, 

The man shook his head, 

“ Tranter's customers have half a:dozen rames, 
sir ; if you describe the person { might have seen 
him,” 


Guy did ‘so. 

“ Coloured men; looks like a ior courier 
or valét ; might pass et a pinch w’ Persian 
gentlemats’! Yes, I've seen hits, sir, ‘He's been| 


down heres. lot inthe last’ week, . unt should) 
have said he was @ cub abore Tramtet'a) 
customers,” . 

“ You have no idea where hedives H, 

“Out. west, L whould eny. Eve —- bien get 
out of a tab: ab this very corner, and from, the 
name *Vitboria, Station’ on itjdt'e pretty, plain 
he din’t ot it near here.” 

“T wonder hedidn’t use:train ot omnibus,” 

He speaks decent. Kaglish,”” saii the polies- 
man,.but’ he seema te be an utter stranger it, 


London, he could make the .cabman understands | , 


given addreaa but it would have been far harder 
to find hig way from theirailway atation.” .. 

“T shall telegraph to Mr. Garlyle that we, have. 
failed, and go onto Lynton by the ext train,” 
ssid Gay to the young bank clerk; I can never 
thank you. enough for the suggestion,” 


eee 


CHAPTER XVIL 


’ 


ACN 


than she could say psrhapa the aidid haviag > 
one through a great: and © bitter: trouble hadi 
eae & tact and silent: helpfulness which ‘just 
suited Brenda’s nervous excited state ; then the! 
fact thabthey bad ‘Been together ia a distant! 
land, and that both bad a se¢ret to maintain, | 
had drawn the young heiress to. Alice in a wag 
ers is — ore roistress and maid. 
ice rightly judged Lady Margy; ber.ia- 
dignation knew no boatide; she knew, -of course, 
the outhinesiof the girl's story, and when, Brenda’ 
‘suggested: she. might have heard: of her, 
husband's: presence in. Eagland, and fied: from 
fear of his: finding her, ae ee 
coldly, th was:the wife's duty to be 24 to 
her husband; and that im: matrimonial ates 
there Were genorally ** faults-on both sare ta HE 
“ Well, I am glad [ have made mi Fy 
ver to marry,” said Brenda, simp s 
vem to wae married: people: are alaya 
adle 
“My dear child!) What an awful idea” ‘And 
La ‘dy Mary louked as shocked as she felt. «1 « 
“ Well, if they care for each otber one dies, and 
the other: is broken-hearted,” oxplained Brenda ; 
‘and. if they dot’t get on together they live to. 
worry each other till they are ninety.” 
lami aftaid-your experience has been unfor- 
tur rH said Lady Mary, very coldly, 


rr iy 


Well, my: tatber never looked’ happy,’ and | wi 


Mes, Lemnox always said he had never got over! 
~ — loss ; andGoody herself is sad 
and low-spirited, and then I auppose abevis think- 
ing . mn Lennex:" © © : 

S Woll,”saaid Lady Mary, in quite » diferent 
tone, “Z shall disprove your theory, Brenda ¢J) 
was a: happy eon for voversthirty years, >butsl 
don’t think [ am» broken-hearted cr’ make: other 
people: midera ble. because: my busband has’ gone 


|| could not feel that kindof love for Mr, Pheaesi. 


reasons 
|| sence,” she said, eaidiy, * Aa Mise pire ss 


alone now chat I, 
‘SAnL!” Mra, “aap oe ae at,..hiex guest 
rather insoleatly...: Tam told you sctually 
| | intend , to aaa ere nexh season 
Girls with such, very abameful histories jrould doi 
well to keep away ss Ha, eg ecg 


_| is always sad for ¢ 


T gauntlet oa a 
\Brenps Hageomene missed ‘Aliee Browne more | alao. that Mrs. 





To her verge Brenda's ‘eyes Slled i ith aa’ T. 
“Tsu thatds what love’ tmeana-—to- 
be happy together here first, and then to live in| 
the hope of re-union sania brighter world,” | 
she said, dreamily. 

“ Something’ tke it. Aud, my dear, if you! 


you were quite right to. refuse him.” 


Racy i ge geod to > tg ination dennis) 

what. \ ade h ' 
org f= PN hegalaech ia 
;Mra. Ainslie hard to 4 actually S56) 
to the great Tad neighbourhood, but she 


made 5 Pbandantiy plain that she resented ‘her 
son's rejection, 

* And Sir.Guy is in London. },” she, ald, with 
# company smile, , “ Really he seems always to be 
away now. . I suppose old associations are painful 
things, Lady Mary, and Miss Henaise ere's presence 


“There. are many tor my some. abs, 


& great deal:.of business yea. on 
ange: amd he bas: lees eran, ston Bec me 


Ske had gone too far. ‘They ..were in, the 
refreshment wins eae a.crowd had gathered 


‘round them. Hage that, every. word. 
of the taunt Ae to others, ahe hook 
care that the wo a of her reply shonid 
reach the listeners, toa, 


‘' Miss. Hazelmere will, be, presented ic. the 
Queen at the first Drawing Room next season. It, 
hildren when their parents bend 
spart ;-but [know pty naa ia ay 


"past history, and I many ja..Wou ae 
ready to forgive her a-far heavier ’ ow_on her 
pone shen any which. nesta there .og. con- 


dition that oo bestowed b yhand aad fortune | 
on some needy aon.or. brother,” 
She felt that she had indeed thrown down the 
wh war ;, but, she knew |, 
Ainslio: wag, one of .ihose Pecple 
with,whom meeknegs ae pw She asked 
Pier her carriage, and.was taxing. leave when Dr, 
one ag pene - ow Biss departing , 


ppewing thele the se 
ofered tin he stad gent wre & vee" in Aa ‘owas 
whi y accepted, : 
, 'Some-women are fiends { *. 

This was his first remark. It was ‘apaken as 
soon a8 they. were clear of the Court, and seemed. 
to refer to nothing, bat Lady Mary eedieaita it 


ay Te you heard {" 

“Every word, and was delighted at .your 
rebuke ; depend. pon ib Mrs.. Ainalia will be 

eareful ‘tor she tee tas whas, she.aaya, in your 

presence,” 
: et sousetioes. feel, Lord, Hacelmere made a 
mistake, and any.nsighbourhood. than. this would 
have been a uiore suitable home for Brenda,’ 

The. doctor. was.an old friend, He knew oll 
the sod story, and-so Lady Mary could speak to 
him without reserve... . 

“T believe that in any part of Raglan? s0m2: 
rumour of the tale would be known,” replied _ 


id doctor, kindly. ‘I, esa; ig. your 
° nh Se conf your place, I 








ete ma Ny the truths and: not 
hearing it from, a-atranger.”’ 

And the trath was, gn Kenvetli. Norton 
Hazelmere, after ; fciend’s plighted 


a) retributi on as gure, 
glance, h prt tod. by 
mee, her every ‘He .was tormen y 
the fear that just as ‘she bad forsaken Quy 
Cameron for him so, ahe would in time leh her, 
heart +A i senior: 
And jealous suspicion, yoisoued, | 
all the hapzlnen their married life. 
. Ivy resented her husband's watchfuineas 5 loving 
him, with all her heart-ehe, could not understand 





at the Castle can hardly be eqngenial to. its, |. 
master,” 

Lady Mary's face flushed at the very bad taste 
thus displayed, 


t ‘should not recognise. 


|} her’ am: ee behind her, 


‘T would ¢onvin a 


slong .cruise in the. Mediterranean. 








Very soon. after Brenda's birth a little cloud 
up between them ; tb was _ rift withie 
cane ‘end. it was never wholly besled. Ken- 


neth was mn ages his wife were 
Eel bo favourites, ‘a 


, Which. pardoned their 
og oe rank 


aid homage to her beauty 
) nie jeaiouey was. Unive: agily, admired, and her bus- 
bd 







ae bees of other 
ae eee them. both—Mar- 

ee @ Womatys tare 
insting’ Di rt waa Surted Jt in 
hia y ; ei > g not wisundér 
stan : mado. re i Sir Serica 
aso kind o Fe off the’) tterers 
who provoked Rosuid Heats gitt! 
Secure in hen for Ae io her patie trust 
in their mutual ueyer seemed to Ivy 
that. Kenneth co sieirt her aa . 

She, and . Sir duke were, UF 

togather; he did his ptmost to help her % oo 


social didicu! ties Which | berets tae igex- 
perienced gic] of high rank tt na OW, theane, 
who was.a beat!ty and universal) 4, and 
seemed not to Lave. a,single mobberly friend to 
advise her on her path, 

And Kenseth Norton Hazelmere, firions With 
iaivesy mistruat, actually averted wit! 

Mogmnadale, 2 forbade his house to hig old 
itn and laid be yy orl on Ivy that she 
¢ Bardnet when she met 

hina in society. 

At. first ly said nothing ; ahe believed it a 
paasing fad.—her husband had bad po many ; but 
as the weeks possed oad the oh ontinued, 
she point blask cefused to vey him. Sir Mar 
madvke had been her friend eyer sinpe her chila- 
hood, she would aot offer hifia an inwlt, 

Thers was aa awful quarrel, The meekest 
|. woman, in the world would retaliate j Aa tho 
. and Ivy waa not oiade of the. Griselda Fee 

husband.and wife said hard things to ait 


Uy, half Kenneth, accused. her of 
i wee et ‘iontship for ‘Marmaduke 
Tromtinn She, had. jilted Guy, Cameron, he 
told,her, now no doubt she bad transferred he: 
affections from her husband to, the wealthy 
Baronet. 


She heard hia with a pale strained face, aud 
ber gp him never: 8 word, He taunted her 
Bot being able to deny the charge, She 
answered nothing, and he went off to the club, 
leaving her white and-rigid as a atatua, 
_ When he came home. ahe was gone, 
“She left no farewell letter. g abe sent no 
ha bad én. away 
amthieg the “ous gt lg r, and bad left even 
As ill-luck 
Sir, Marmaduke Tremaine left 
aight of ivy’s flight ; wothing 
‘Orsaxen husband "but that 
they had gone by gers 
Renneth would listen. fo go, word of remon- 
atrance frora, iriend a brother; he made no 
inquiry after lis wife, but masisted ia Lelieviug 
her guilty, 
For the hogpur of his 


youl fe ES 


od old name he spared 
her the disgrace, of o divyree suit, hub he abso- 
lutely refused: to any doubts thrown on his 
theory, He had peg tals her unheard, 

Ia.a very little time the pretty London house 
was dismantled. Kenneth Hazelmere with bis 
little child and her. faithful nurse had sailed for 
a distant colony. 

It was a atrange coincidence that very soon 
after. this Sir Marmaduke Tremaine reburped to 
England ; two or three men, chums of /-enueth 
Hazelmere, cut him dead at his club,and of coures 
he demanded an explanation. 

Wher he got it he threw up his hands. 

“The fellow. must be a.madman. Why, I 
went to Heide alverg to bee Hip FOUNE brother, who 


is studying ab the University.there, and had met 
with a nasty accident. For, days ) neyar left 
Claude's sick room, aad a3 sgon as he could be 


moved T.chartered yacht, and took hint, fora 
Lady , with 
I was,seen to leaye, Londen in, the 
company of a lady} Quite rig y sister, 
Mra, Munro, weat with me. She's gone back to 


us, you say! 








‘ae tovwait for mein’ the land of the 


+ e 


that bis groundless fears were aa much. wctare to, 
himself as they could, ve to her,. 


India now to join her husband, but I'll get her 
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to send a full and particular account of that 
journey for the public benefit, I have had 
almost a brother's regard for Kenneth Hazelmere, 
and I respected his wife as a man must respect a 
good and beautiful woman. Even to hint that 
I should try to wreck their happiness is a cruel 
ineult.” 

Sic Marmaduke Tremaine exonerated himeelf. 
The tall sickly-looking youth then staying with 
hix was only too glad to talk of -his accident and 
how Duke and Hermia had come from [England 
to nurse him, In threo days’ time everyone was 
wondering how they could possibly have believed 
euch a thing about the baronet; but they did 
not therefore change their opinion about Ivy 
Hazelmere 

The husband had condemned her. He must 
have had good grounds. Why should they make 
excuses where he had fownd none! 

Besides, what woman would leave a doating 
husband, an idolized child, an easeful house, unleas 
for a lover? Poor ill-fated Ivy ! nothing could 
bring back her reputation. Her own flight, her 
husband’s crue! slauders had ruined it for her. 
A womau’s fair name is like the snow, it must be 
spotless in ite purity. When once the slightest 
spot has soiled iis whiceness nothing in the 
world can restore it to ite pristine state. 

Ivy had done nothing to merit censure until 
that unlucky night when her husband had in- 
sulted her by the cruellest taunts a man can 
offer to his wife. There was this excuse for her 
flight, thatthe “scenes” causes by his jealousy 
were so terrible there was little peace or comfort 
in her life. Perhaps the doubt constantly 
thrown on her love bad well-nigh stifled that 
love iteelf ; or perhaps she was so indignant at 
his cruel suspicions that she preferred anything 

life with him. 

No one ever heard what became of her, She 
vanished from the aight and memory of her 
summer friends ; but two people kept their faith 
in her still. Her covein, Susan Lennox, and the 
man whose name her husband had dared to 
link with hers, 

Sir Marroaduke could do nothing for her. 
Susan, when she was left a widow, received a 


governess and chaperon to his daughter, and she 
accepted it for /vy’s sake, because once when she 
had been with her cousin in a serious illness Ivy 
had begged her, if she died, to be a mother to 
Brenda, 

This was the story Dr. Thornton advised Lady 
Mary to tell her son’s ward, leat it should reach 
Brenda from a stranger’s lipe 

“T would tel! her but for two things,” said 
Lady Mery. ‘‘It was her father’s dying wish 
that she should never learn the truth,” 

‘She is certain to learn it some day,” replied 
Dr. Thornton, “unlese you shut her up im a 
convent,” 

His companion hesitated 

“ The other reason is a grave one. I have seen 
a great deal of Brenda, and I think I understand 

er. You see we have no proof of her mother’s 
death. If once the girl thonght she was alive 
ahe would never reat till she had found her.” 

Dr. Thornton shook his head. 

“Te's a bad business,” he eaid, sadly, “ look 
at it as you will, I always feel sorry for poor 
ivy when I remember what a beautiful girl 
she was ; but I can’t deny that it would be far 
better for her child if we knew as a certainty 
that she was dead.” 

“Far better,” agreed Lady Mary. 

For these two had ecored Ivy's name with a 

ck cross in their memory. They both 


whe 


black 
believed that Brenda’s mother was a sinner, 
(To be continued.) 
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As far as is known, swallows’ migratory flights 
are always carried on by day. The fact that, 
though warblers and other migrants are 
constaptiy found dead around lighthouses, having 
Jashed themselves against the windows of the 
lanterns, swallows have never been known to 
meet their fate in thie war. furnishes strong 
presumptive evidence of this peculiarity of the 
swallow tribe, 











STRAYED AWAY. 
—10i— 
CHAPTER XXIIL 
WELCOME NEWS, 
THERE he was, quiet and thoughtful as ever, 


the kind and gentle fellow for whom she bad 
learned to cherish a regard that she did not 


caré to analyse. 

regard that made her take his 
hand in both hers, and say, with an involuntary 
impulse,— 

“T am so glad to see you, Mr. Wilson.” 

“And I am more than glad to see you, Mrs. 
Perey,” he eaid, speaking the name by which he 
knew her in a tone that told her he would 
willingly have dispensed with its formality for 
the more familiar and sweeter name of 
Frances. ‘I have been looking for you this long 
time.” 

“ Looking for me?” 

“Yes, I heard that you were somewhere in 
Pinilico, and I have hunted that dim and deso- 
late region inch by inch--a dim and desolate 
region because I could not find the one face that 
would make a desert beautiful to me.” 

Such words from any other man would have 
made her angry, and from him they startled her 
till she looked up and saw the pure and truthful 
tenderness in his grave grey eyes. 

She read that glaoce, and it touched the 
depths of her heart. 

*T love you, Fanny,” it eaid, with the mute 
language which is so eloquent to the instinct 
that receives it ; “and if I may not love you as 
a husband, I must always love you as a friend.” 

He gazed at her very earnestly while he held 
her hands in the soft strength of his own. 
She was a little worn, but there was no change 
otherwise, 

Fanny was wel) gloved, and dressed with her 
characteristic neat elegance, in simple, inexpen- 
sive good taste—a good taste that even in her 


poorest days had never let her degenerate into | 
strong colours or tawdry finery. 
letter from Kenneth offering her the post of | 


Her garments were faded and threadbare here 
and there, and Arthur read signs of her decaying 
fortune in them. 

But she wore her faded garments like a lady. 

‘* Mrs, Wilson is quite well ?’’ she asked, taking 
his proffered arm with the old confidence. 

“ Quite, thanks,” and his brow clouded, “ My 
mother is not so kind as she might be in this 
instance.” 

‘*To me, you mean.” 

Yes; but you will not misunderstand me as 
abe does, Frances ?” 

“ Never,” and he felt a pressure of her hand 
on his arm. “If you came on purpose to find 
me, I am sure the motive is a good and kind 
one. 

He sighed. 

“ Kinder to you than to myself—at least in 
the intention, though perhaps my ‘mother was 
right when she said it would be better to let 
things remain as they are, lest any act of mine 
should cause you trouble, instead of helping you 
to happiness.” 


Fanny wondered what he meant by the words, | 


‘kinder to you than to myself.” 

“Then you came on purpose to find me?” she 
said. 

i Yes.” 

“And Mrs, Wilson would not give you my 
address }” 

“I had to be quite a diplomatist to learn so 
much as that you were at Pimlico,” said Mr. 
Wilson, “My mother, though gentle as a saint 


| in some things, is inflexible when she thinks she 


is duipg her duty--and she thinks it her duty 
to keep me from seeing you ; but I came never- 
theless.” 

Mr. Wileon’s presence in the neighbourhood 
of Fanny’s house was not the result of accident. 
He had been patiently in search of her for a 
lopg time, 

The motive of his search was a good one. He 
could not forget the almost friendless girl whom 
his mother had cent out into the world because 
abe feared Fanny's infiuence on him. 


He thought of her often--too often, perhaps, 
for his own peace of mind—and he did not easily 

‘ow reconciled to her absence from the house in 
Fcthaationts Fanny's stay there was a wel). 
remembered page in his life’s a ee 

He interested himeelf in her still ; tried 
to gain tidings of the mau for whom she cared 
so much, and at last, by the merect chance, 
he saw something that he thought referred to 
Fanpy. 

It was an advertisement in the Fimes, and he 
saw ib while scanning the columns listlessly at 





seeing what I have to show her. 











his desk while the bank was closing in the after. 


; noon, 


The advertisement ran thus :— 

“Pp W—-, of St. John’s Wood, and fora 
short time of Baker-street, is requested to ad- 
vertise in this column, and tell P. 2. when she 
will write to him, or meet him, if possibie, 
Strictly in private. P. F, will shortly be in 
England.” 

Arthur cut out that advertisement and a touch 
of the gum-brush fastened it to s flyleaf in his 
pocket-book. 

“*P, B’ is for Percy Falkland,” he thought, 
with a strange pang, that if not jealousy was 
pain. “The fellow cannot give her up, He wil! 
not tire of her while she is so beautiful.” 

It tested Arthur's chivalry most sorely to help 
Fanny in any way to a reunion with the nao 
who he believed had wronged her, 

Possibly a dim self-whispering of hope lay at 
the root of that reluctance—a hope that Fanny 
would find how worthless was the idol she clung 
to, and then give her faith to one who deserved 
it 


Mrs. Percy’s name was not mentioned fre- 
quently at Arthur's home. When he spoke of 
her the replies were brief, and Mrs, Wilson made 
him feel that the subject was not pleasant to 


her. 

She hoped that he had quite forgotten the 
strange gir] who had come between her and the 
love thet had hitherto been hers entirely. That 
love was never the same again. 

The change lingered long after Fanny was 

one, 
a Do you ever hear of Mrs, Percy?” he ba 
asked, when he went home. 

Mrs. Wilson looked up. The tender instinct 
of the mother’s heart was sensitive, and took 
alarm at his newly-awakened interest. 

“No, my son. Why do you ask?” 

‘* 7 have some news for her,” 

** Good news ?” 

“That I cannot tell. Will 

Much may 


ou give me her 
address, mother ? 


epend upon her 

Look !” 

He produced the advertisement, Mrs, Wilson 
read it attentively, and then ehe shook her head, 

‘Tt may be better ae it is,” she said, gravely. 
“The poor gi! will learn to forget him, and she 
will go homme. I daresay she has gone home by 
this time, or I should have heard. I made her 
promise to write to me, and she hae not written.” 

'*So many causes raay have prevented her,” 
he urged. “We cannot tell why she has not 
written. And she ought to see this advertiee- 
ment, mother,” 

“YT daresay she has seen it,” 

“That is not very likely. Women do xot 
look at the papers, as a rule; and it may not be 
seen by anyone who could tell that it referred 
to her. Give me her address, or send this to 
her.” 

Mrs, Wilson could not give him the addres 
She had forgotten it, and could only tell Arthur 
that it was '‘ somewhere in Pimlico,” 

And she tried her best io dissuade him from 
attempting to find Mrs, Percy ; but he listened 
with a gravity of countenance that told her be 
had made up his mind, and her heart misgave 
her, for she knew he would nob give up the 
search, and «he feared the worst from a meeting. 

‘Tt seems strange that you should doubt me 
in this matter,” he said, with more pain than 
reproach. ‘“ What harm can there be in helping 
a poor girl out of her troubles, bringing, perhaps, 
® repentant husband to a neglected wife ?” 

“There is the danger, Arthur. A neglected 
wife is a danger to herself and her syrapathisers 
—the wounded soul is so glad of consolation.” 
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“ But in pure friendship.” 

“ Fancies like yours are unreal as dreamer, m 
son; and, like pure dreams, they have th 
source in heaven, but the awaking is on earth, 
ape ape ge os og ge 
in age, in tas -—-you pity her, and 
you think sbe-has been wronged.” —— 

“Think {” 

“‘ Well, then, we will adit that she has been 
wronged ; and to admit so much is to admit that 
she was , 

“In her imnocence—in her confiding love. 
And because her footsteps have once strayed is 
there to*be no redemption? Shall she be an out- 
cast amongst men—a pariah amongst women?” 

was the ble 


“ Let her go home, reply, 
though ib was gently. ‘‘It ie her place, 
She will be id there, and guarded from future 
ill.” 


“How can she go home—to a neighbourhood 
where she is known, perhaps, and would be the 
common talk of gossips }”” 

“If she has sinned she should repent, and bear 
the bitterness of her lot with humility, Re- 
member this, Arthur—if she will not return to 
her parents the fault is her own. They are 
willing to receive her. The poor misguided girl 
has formed a falee impression of her or Ae him, 
and those who help to sustain her in t false 
impression help her on the path that must lead 
to her ruin. You would not like to incur that 
grave responsibility ¢’’ 

“She may be lost for want of kindly aid, 
kindly advice,” said Arthur, evading a direct 


reply. 

“ And who should give her that advice—surely 
not you #” , 

The young man bent ‘his brows moodily. At 
the bottom of his chivalric desire to be Fanny's 
friend and more than brother there was an 
irresistible yearning grown of her beauty and her 
frank regard for him. 

“You would have me lose my faith in spiritual 
unison,” he said, “ You would tell me that there 
must be a selfish motive in my affection—for it 
is affection.” 

“YT would tell you that spiritual unison be- 
tween a man jike yourself and a girl like Frances 
is inseparable from human passions,” replied the 
doctor’s widow gravely. “The science of the 
soul is as infallible ae the science of the body. 
Your father was a physician, and the physician 
must be a ogist, All the wisdom that I 
have I gained from him, He taught me to read 
the mysteries of human nature, and at your 
ae the mysteries of nature are read very 
easi y.” 

The son—scholar and student though he was 
—bowed before that mother who possessed such 
knowledge. 

“Your affection for her is the affection of 

man for one whom he would like to make his 
wife,” she went on, telling Arthur the simple 
truth, while her clear grey eyes read his coun- 
tenance, and saw that he listened aud believed ; 
‘aud it is only then that spiritual unison and 
human passions can be blended purely. You 
may be unwilling to admit the truth, Arthur ; 
but you know it is the truth.” 
_ Yes, he knew, though he remained silent, 
it was love, and nothing else than love that 
he felt for Frances; but it was a noble love. 
Arthur saw the world out of the splendour of 
his nature, and to him it was & place of beauty 
peopled with the pure and true. He reverenced 
women because hig mother was to him as a 
mirror, ' 

And he could have told her why he loved 
Frances ; but she would have told him his reasons 
were the reasons of a dreamer. 

“ Hers wag~the fault of a too confiding, genile 
nature,” be would have said. 

She loved him as true women do love—so well 
Re ~ was his Sees meneving, trusting, giving 

reelf up mu olded hands, a sacrifice 
—— 

Ben while theze thoughts were in his mind 
1@ saw those large grey eyes smiling a denial 
be him to look into that future when 
the world would compel him to be worldly ; 


when his idealiem—that fair pure style of youth 





--would fade to far away, and be but » memory 
to be sadly emiled at, 

* But I love her,” the voice within him cried. 
* Gladiy—ob, so | 99, Be could take her to my 
breast and give her refuge. Let your atera 
truths mean what they may—let the world eay 
its worst, Frances is my world—more than the 
world to me.” 

He was: late the next evening, and Mrs, 
Wilson knew the cause, It was nine instead of 
five before he returned to Paxton-street, and the 
doctor's widow began to mourn for him. 

“Why should this girl come between us?” 
she asked herself bitterly. “My con was all my 
own before.” 

How dull the evenings were—how cheerlees 
the house without him. Mrs. Wilson took tea 
alone and read in solitude, for she cared for no 
other company than Arthur's. 

She often looked with tears at the harmonium, 
out of which he was so fond of bringing sweet 
tousic for her. 

Yet the mother was too proud to tell him what 
she suffered by the change, and it was to her a 
great change. 

That first late evening was the first of many ; 
but, no matter what the hour of his return, 
there was always the old tender welcome for him 
—the loving soft kiss—the lowly spoken 
“ Arthur dear,” and the fine face smiling at him 
with its gravely gentle love. 

He saw the shadow under that smile, but 
his soul was torn two wars, and, though it pained 
him to pain his only parent, it would have pained 
him more to give up his quest of Fanny. 

“Somewhere in Pimlico”—and with onl 
that vague direction he went on the seare 
day after day, till the dingy labyrinth of streets 
became as familiar to him as the thoroughfares 
between his bank in the City and his home in 
Holloway. 

He inquired of everyone likely to be able to 
give information—bakers, milkmen, and small 
shopkeepers, and he was sent many a journey 
only to find the wrong individual at the end of 
it, 

Then he made a mental map of the district, 
and divided it into sections—north, east, south, 
and west, He took one street at a time—up one 
side and down the other, and determined not to 
give up hope till he had tried every possible house 
~—little or large, 

But the meeting saved him further trouble, 
and lifted a great load from his mind. He had 
pictured her to himself in a hundred different 
aspectse—in want, perhaps, for Mrs, Wilson had 
not spoken of her own generous return of the 
money to Fanny, and he was pleased to see that 
she looked as well cared for and well dressed as 
ever. 

** Yes, I came, nevertheless,” he said, as they 
went towards Maple-street. She was half-ashamed 
to let him see her humble lodging; but she 
wanted to get home to her baby, and she could 
not tell Arthur to leave her so soon, “I think I 
have news for you.” 

“ Of whom ¢” 

"TI saw this in the Times nearly a fortnight 
ago,” he said, “and it has been repeated twice 
since. Does it refer to you?” 

He showed her the advertisement, and she 
read it eagerly. There could be no doubt that it 
was meant for her, 

" How kind of you to bring it me,” she said, 
gratefully. “No one but you would have taken 
ao much trouble,” 

Kind, indeed,” he thought, “for this may 
help you to a meeting that might never have 
taken place otherwise, and then you would have 
forgotten him.” 

“ When was it repeated last, Mr. Wilgon ?” 

“Three days ago,” and he added gently, “ You 
used to call me Arthur when we were together in 
Paxton-street.” 

She pressed his arm in deprecation of the 


re . 

Be thanked her silently for the action, but 
he felt that her heart was filled with ite old idol, 
and there was little room for him. 

He went with her to the door of her lodgings, 
and then she paused in a moment's irresolution 





to ask herself whether it would, be at, variance 
with iety to ask him upstairs, 

osysaapee | underatood her hesitation, for he 
i and said nothing. 

ers was a delicate position, The prying eyes 
of the landlady would be upon her she was sure, 
watching the handsome gentleman by her side, 
and wondering who he could be, and putting the 
worst construction on his visit, as an ignorant 
mind was sure to. 

Fanny only hesitated for an instant, however. 
She could not send him away by telliog bim that 
his presence there might leave her open to mie- 
apprehension. 

e had taken her hand, as if to say “ Good- 
bye,” and she still held it locked in ber own when 
she said,— 

“You will come up and see baby ?” 

“IfI may.” He smiled. “But your people 
in the house may have outlandish notions of the 
proprieties ; and what is customary in society 
seems, I dare aay, odd and peculiar to the denizens 
of Maple-street,” 

‘Yes, They have manners and customs of 
their own,” said Fanny ; “but I have not yet 
begun to study them, This is a change from 
your home,” ahe added, witha sigh, “I hope it 
is the worst change I shall know.” 

Arthur echoed that hope earnestly, os he 
preceded her up the carpetiess staircase, every 
stair creaking under his weight, and the worn-out 
banister rocking in his hand. 

“And she beare this for his sake,” he said, 
mertaliy. ‘“ What an old story it ie—pure, un- 
complaining devotion, enduring privation for the 
worthless, while good men hunger for the love 
that is trampled on.” 


od 


CHAPTER XXIV. 
4 LITTLE WKE LOVE, 


Tue door of the sittiog-room was open, for 
little Polly kept the window closed, in obedience 
to Fanny’s strict injenctions, and the draught of 
wind that came up the dusty stairway was better 
than the stifling air. 

Arthur caught a glimpse of the dingy paper, 
and the dingier furniture, even before he entered, 
and it gave a wretched promise that « full view 
of the interior sadly redeemed. 

“A change, indeed,” he thought, glancing 
from the rickety Pembroke table in the middle 
of the floor to the cheap and gaudy German 
prints on the walls, “for a gir) with her natural 
refinement and her delicate instincts | She must 


feel it — " 

Fanny cowed his glance, and answered it 
with » smile that told her hope of a better 
future, 

She might have told him that her present 
position was not the martyrdom it pleased him 
to think. 

It was several degrees betier than the home 
of her childhood—the little house in Falkland- 
row. 

Men are very merciful in their judgment of 
beautiful women. They can never be impartial 
when the senses are touched. 

Arthur was sure, in his own mind, that Fanny 
was a lady, because, having the instincts of » 
lady, she bore herself like one. 

She epoke correctly and with a pure accent— 
thanks to the groundwork of a good, plaia 
English education, received at the Borougb- 
road school; and her faultless grammar had 
—_ to do with the high opinion he had formed 
of her. 

Arthur never could have esred for her had 
she misplaced her “h’s,” or confused the moods 
and tenses ; had she pluralized the singular, and 
singularized the plural; said “ who” instead of 
“whom,” ‘it’ when she should have said 
“an,” and “ waa” instead of “ were. 

He would have detected her humble origin, 
sether down as a girl trying to appear above her 
position, and his regard would have lessened 
considerably, 

But she spoke purely, and an innate sense of 
harmony made her choose her language well. 
She @ quick ear, and a musical aptitude that 
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: oth si AS * . we ds 
4 Ee 
cE * aunties sama atecnen gato ~— = eee 
; : eagabled her to play pretty accotapaniments to | pcg Baris: Wir doeen't Pouiniy get curried de 
Pg her songs, and sing with ¢ and feeling, | FACETLA. Nell (contemptuously) i * Catt  6.""" Belle : 
ee Har defecta were to aligut as te escape, the eye | | “Well, he and his wife ould live on‘ bread aud 
+ of love. j cheese and kisses,’ eouldn’t they ¥” ‘Nell: “ ¥ee, 
‘omg r exP o * = 5 . . a \ ’ . 
Pe Mrs. Wilson, keeue* cf observation, outa | . Misragss 1°" Do you want to wear iny patience | they might} bat Tomray haen’t been abte to find 
eS 11 him that Faony was comparatively | out, Mary?” Housémaid: “I would prefer | “oy eit who could provide the neceser-y brea? 
a yught, an er accormplishmeats were | your ailk, mum, if it’s the same to you.” and cheese as yet ge HL 
ie * ot recent acquiremeat, at Frask : '* Were you actually surprised, as you | Manactna Eortor (Brening we ign “The 
he! Fanny had the faculty of self-improvement to | said, when I proposed!” May: ‘ Yes, indeed ; | Evening Howl is beating pe on their two o'clock 
& remarks) .2 degree, and it was to her credit | 7 really had all but given you up.” edition ; they ye it aa ba Bey wi el 
i ee she used it 80 wei wine |. Talker; “I don’t see, what right am editor tavelve® Oy Sidtvor's Por oonly - 
i i She had fought with rare courage and intelli- | | ‘ ii hiloself ‘we.’ Seribe: "If ..yo done } We shall have to geb ‘out our six 
| ER e sense riches : vale AS Seeninetanan 1 call himself ‘ we, Seribe: “If. you ‘eocke edtitan at three insteud” OF ‘a6 Your,-as at 
a eae eet ie parti is hs ae tae tackled his duties once you would understand it.” pbs tery prprpetican lowes amie yet rn. Sh ot! ety 
2) and conquered the crue! barriers that bese) } . . : : ; ; . 
+ aspirit g oul born i uri ‘ “Tcavgur.e burglar ia iay reoralagh wight” |” Srorendese : “What have {Brought all 
The world i SEU aoe aaa | eaid the lawyer. “Indeed!” “Yess. duty) i th e Yseties ak . ¥ told Fou tW post them.” 
eS bo tem teh oe phy Rn Ri .., | only.gat fifteen shillings oat of the poor fellow |” Pneal Ooukitey thd : Tpigden Be, Pe big 
self-made women ; ant they can siford to do |<." Wit gow love me when I'm gouet” asked | csattce ne Jaarge a lott ag of waz #6 veka it 
without the world’s f | Mr. Linger of bis sweetheart. “Sf iyou'llbego/G,, 'peact thos bills,’ An’ az OF heard yo saay a 


for they ,have the 
lea where they are 


admiration of tae little ci j 
felt—the firesides, | 


known aud their influenc 
ere they are quiet heroines 


To be continued.) 
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} aS | 
; Tere is a pint ian Jamaten called the rita | 
+ lant, because if ia almost-impossible to kill it || 
¢ r any portion of it. When a leaf ie ‘eut off || 
t and hung up by a string ft sénds out white, | 
a | thread-like roots, gathers moisture from the | 
' ir and begins to grow new lenves, ~ Fiven | 
yhen pressed aad packed away in 9 botanist’s | 
rbariumt it has been known to outgrow ‘he | 

eaves of the book ia’ which it waa placed, 

: The only way to kill it is by the heat ofa hot 

B iron or boiling wstei 

ot NoMmbE f expl who have sough) the | 
. Arctic regions it of the Pole have told of | 
| 


® mysterious city mirrored against that northern 
sky-—stately buildings in chvice architecture, tall | 
and imposing apices, but such aa differ from any- | 
thing we know Whether the foundation of 
this mirage is & reality, and, only uarécognisable 
vecause of transposition as to directiong, whether 
itis a work of some mysterious remnant of our 
race that once occupied the Pole, or whether | 
his is some fanciful feature of -the fros), as the 
peculiar, shrubbery we somebimes see on , the | 
window-pane—wh.abever. this. is, it must be-¢on 
ved to the perplexing euigmas of the unknewn- 
3 Who knows but that some spot, once 
1¢ theatre of busy and adyan¢ed human life, 
may ,haye escaped te general cataclysmal wreck, 
and that this city may be the silent and as yeb 
\s undiscovered witness of pre-polar time, standing 
4 along in the dead desolation, in the rigid ehroud 
of. now polar death li we must bé barred 
‘com entering this undiscovered country we may 
id to our equipment: by a careful notiog of. its 
rage, and then give to the bases of these phe- 
nomena a most thorodgh studs 
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To California the eucalyptus tree promises to 
become as usefal as the bamboo is to Japan and | 
Yhina, It has the advantage of requiring little 
r no attention, and of growing with astonishing 
cipidity. Ia the vast timberless ‘regions it has 
an an important factor in improving the land, 


The woud is generally acknowledged ‘to have many 
oh valuable mediciual qualities, ‘Tne eucalyptus is 
4 f 





alxo extensively used to form-s windbresk about 
gardens und orcherds. Ft hay been found: very | 
profitable to raise thé’ tree for fuel Ite remark- 
Be ably rapid growti mazes it. possible ‘to raise a 
»p or forest of these trees to'a size suitable for | 
cutting evoty thrée. years. “Within & year from | 
the time the seed has been planted the tree often 
reachés q height of ten feet, and a heiht' of fifty 
Bi three feet in three years.” It is customary to cu’ 
the tres off abouf two feet from the ground, nt 
intervals of from three to five i years,’’"The treds 
are then cut Mito Gord wood, Io ia estimated 
that a aing'e acre, if lef6 wntrimmed for eighteen 
years, would produce tea*thopéand dollars’ worta 
of wood. Th Australia the wood of the eucalyp- 
tus tree is coming’ to be extensively used for 
manufacturing purposes, and it ig probable that 
p time néw aud ‘ifaportentt-uses willl be fount for 


| goon,” replied the faithfal girl, with« pawn 


| acquitted.” 


| ehvious’; comparative, socialist ; 


| “Ob, was that.ghe way. }~ 


| His reply rat % 


Jepar : *" Your innocénce is proved 5 you sre 


how these ere letters waaz, moastly bills, whoy 





Prizoner’ (to “the °juty): “Very 


sorry, gentlemen, to have given you all’ this 
trouble for nothing.” 

Tkachet (grammar class): ** Correct. Take 
‘envious’ next.” Bright Pupils % ‘* Positive, 


superiative, 
anarchist,” 

“Bicr is,” “aaid the one man, “I married 
because I was lonely. To put it tersely, I usarriéd | 
for sympathy.” “Weil, said the bachelor, ‘you 
have mine.” 

Nzxnoon : * Your dog has, stopped barking .at 
night, it seems.” Dadson: Yes; he. gab dis- 
couraged, [ guppose... We have twiag at, our 


| honse new, you know.” 


Buows: “Is Madame Spaghetti a.really first-| 
rate singer?” donee; “L,don't think.she-can 
be. .E.nevar sew. her. name,ameng..the,soep 
testimonials.” of sid ewted | 

He (very tiresome): “Speaking of presence!df 
raind, I. remember. being ina panie oage when [ 
lost, my wits completely,” She (very .pert),: 

Doeror: /% Hat, (You are. run hdown,«'sir, 
You need an ocean voyage. What is yotr 
buisineas$”' “Patient: Second «mate sof ‘the 
Anna Maria, justia from HougeKongy" i+ | 

Maw. ¢ee: ““There are ouly a dosen ype ‘in, 
the house” ° Moderna Prima Doanwi >” PN goon, 
ane sings “16 iat’worth while to disappoint auch 
a email audience,” , 

Miss Tirati-rrve: “ Me. Singleton; why don’t 
‘you take some nide girl to ac¢ompany you'on the 


| ovedin of fife?“ Mi’ Singtéton 2° P would if 


were sure the ocean would be Pacffic.”* : 
Sax; “I, think there ip considerable room for 
iioprovement in. ladies’ dresses nowadays,” He : 
Well, in the sleeves, especially, I should say 
there was room enough for almost anything.” 
Miss OtpaceE(who has still gob ekittish waye): 
‘Isn’p it ead, captain, when @ Womat, perceives 
that she’s grown older?” The Captaia. ' Yes :) 


| but it's more aad when abe doésn't pérceive it.” 


Tommy (at the beach): “ What are. the. wayes: 
saying, mamma?” Mamma: ‘I'm sure I don't 
koow,” : Tommy: “Weill, I do; they are, saying! 
they wish, little Tommy Jenks would come io 
swimming.” ’ 

A coLisor professor put this pudzling question 
to his ‘class ah an examination. ‘‘ Name'twelve 
animals tuat inhabit the North-Pole,”’). The only 
boy that ana 
polar bears aad six seais.":, 

Sar: “ Why do you look so unhappy, ‘George?! 
Don's you know that we are one now f” “ Yes, 
darling, I know that ; but judging from the hotel 
bill I'vejust had banded 
seem to think so.” . 

“ Phage yer Honour, Y haven't gota counsel to 
@efenai ine? “ever mind) Pat)» eaid “his 
Honour, ” the’ Court’ will see thattyou get jus- 
tice.” “ Faith, yer Honour,” replicd-Pat, “that's 
vwhab-I'nm: atraid of} 2° » di basen gh) 

* How long have you been troubled with i- 
gomnia, Mr. Younghusband? said the doctor to 
his patient, “Let's eet" replied Mr. ¥. “ Baby 
was horn in December,’ f Have been troubled 





the wood in California! 








with sleeplessness for nearly five ‘months, doctor.” 


was the dunce of: the’ class, | 


mre manager dosen't, ). 


oi brought"em back.” ~ oe ea 

Hosrnss (who-hag sgeg) usual, preparation: 
for a fine, diner) 5 1 mt ‘that Jt he wi! 
bring peeple home, zmexpects to n 
rust take just what we have,” Guest {wishing 
to pus her at ease: Y Ob, thats all right, Mr-. 
Subdbubs !, I'm ay olf traveller, used fo.roug)s- 
ing it now aud then, you, know,’ mi dk 

Saorgusrrn (to commercial trav + & Can't 
give you an ocder, Quite overstocked,’» Trave)- 
ler: ‘Let meat least show | my samples.” 
Shopkeaper ; Spare yourself 4be.tngu ble; Leau’t 
look at them.” . Traveller: “;Then will youallow 
me to Jook at them myself? It, t three weeks 
since I have ever seen them.” 

i Wast-do you think of the wousa question, 
major?” asked the judge. “I think i, ja asked 
much ‘more. often | than jis. necesmany, » judge.” 
“What do you mean ¢.”,:.f Lom speaking of the 
woman guestion. I understand. that.to be. the 
aubject of your inquiry.” “Bat whet do yo 
understand to be the woragp questipg.h”) “ is 
my liad on straight!” | : ie? 

«Srweiraerce Orb Lape? “ Wilk syou «please 
tell mecif thailady is inowho.writes' thes‘ Mother 
Column’ in your paper every week t-»E.waht to 
tell her how much.pleasure J had io parusing hei 
acticles on’ ‘Pho Baby. ia the. Gradle. % . Office 
Boy ; " He's yonder, ma'am. ‘Thag’s him who ia 
atanding there with » pipk shirt ou) and smoking 
bin pipes!” 3.5: okiiehie sd? one m 

An tld Scoteh woman, called lately t's stad! 


to purchase'someoraiges. In course of conver- 
sation she chanced. é4 remark that she had jus: 
“got off” one of; her On the man’s 


congratulating. her-on:the hegipy event «she gave 
a significant shake of the pose fg pre, Se may 
weel be glad, bir,’ for they «are jaetalike: these 
oranges—they ditma dé'te ve lang keepit.” « 
Ort, ges,” remarked Dudely, in a self-ratistie’ 
way, “Litla and Iwill start aarriéd Jife ‘under 
very fave urablecircumatations “Her raotizer gives 
us a heat little homey her'father furnistiés is, and 
‘her udcle bas sto otie of ‘the ne 28 
in the city. Basides,Tulu has ‘w peatidoote i. 
Ket own name,” | What part’ do-you furnish }” 
*& Welkl—principally the \ mem ‘ 
riame,”. « iake OF RONAN 
Quris recently & country iedi” capli- 
menting a tailor int his h of pwhiich be 
had dove for him.’ In the edurse'o’ Abeverenti on, 
however, ‘be in¢autiously observed,’ When | 
wart a new coat, Ig to Tondenthey make 
them thers” Before leaving’ the® ship" he*ta 
quired,  By-the- by,'do ‘you nie to my dharch | 
So." was the ‘reply, “"s When & want te-hear « 
good sermon I go to London--they make*then 
there #1! mle gid ey eget 
Soite Frenchmen were bomtini Of their “affairs 
| of honour,” when one ‘of tlietti, 4° Whrseflieis, de 
dlared that he had inflicted upen ait’ onist 
‘| the most dreadful fa:¢ that’s du 
| omet. 8 Sie wae ET mrt syer y body 
i} owas aban hotel, add’ t “tions ao i ® 
i} wtrsnger, “It teened out thet he whed fer 
master, ‘One oy the other’f tts,” 
| téerful“err'ath}? * sf not go oth OF 
|.alivet™ So lot it hel’ 2 sto 
‘gad thew'T rushed but of the roém, » 
» door Séhind oie, and left hint there’ 
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Tus Princess of Wales lent Ner collecticn of 
shoto-cezamies to the Exhibition of Photography 
at the Impérial ‘Institute. Princess Victoria of 
Weles alao contributed to the exhibition a seri 
of photegraphs taken by herself. _. 

po iamese Vive -* po ore shortly to ome 
w “with M. Ro acquemyns are, five 
in number... Two. of them are children of the 
Devawongee, avd the other 
the eo of Prince Damrovg, The latter ie to be 
placed under English m. The Royal visitore 
have received marked attention during their 
stay in Paris, 14a 25 fe ‘ 

Tas German Eo and Empresa and their 
family are now setiled at. their favourite resi- 
dence, the Neue. Palais, Potsdam, until the first 
week in July... The Emperor is then going for a 
month’s cruise:to Sweden; while the Empress 


and her eeegs wat proceed either to the 
Chatea:: of e, near, Caseel, or to the 


island of Rugen inthe Baltic, 

Pervckss Vicronta*or Wates is yery like her 
beautiful mother.now ; and if she is lees posi- 
tively ha: ,she is, on the other hand, far 
roore clever-! She gives one the impreg- 
sion of @ ly in t and sweet nature 
that bas been forced, by last year oF two of 
sorrow, into fitiding out its own capabilitic» the 
result being @ .character~ of) unusual strength 
underlying the visible amiability—a far stronger 


character than her élder sister's, 
Tue long visit of the Prince of Wales 
to Lord and, Lady Lenedale at Lowther is to 


take place next January, and ARH. will stay 
there for the inside of a week.. The extensive 
coverts in and: all-round Lowther Park, which 
afford some of the best shooting in Mingland, wi!) 
be reserved for the Royal visit, The Prince of 
Wales was to hive spent a week at Lowther in 
January 189%, and every arrangement had been 
made for his. reception, but the visit was 
stopped by the illness and death of the Duke of 
Clarence, ” 


Tc is stated-on excellent authority that the 
atnouncement of ‘Princess Alexandra's engage- 
iment to a tich German Prince will now follow 
epeedily upon her first appearance at Court, and 
that she will be married ‘¢arly in’ nexb year. 
The Duchesé.is a careful mother, too, for she 

‘only takes some trouble to secure exeellent 
partis, but will mot hear of her girls marrying 
nien who.are vicious or constitutionally delicate, 
and ia no way endeavours toforee her children’s 
Mcuneuodns, : 

Tue Emir of Bokbara recently sent a special 
envoy with a eee of valuable presents 
to the Empress of and. these have just 
arrived at St, Petersburg. There is a diamond 
head-dress in the shape of 9 feather, a golden 
belt with a diamond buckle, 9 large necklace of 
pearls and diamonds, and a smaller one made of 
divers precious, stones, aud @ quantity of the 
most gorgeous earrings seb with diamonds, pearls, 
ind emeraldg, Then there are eighteen pieces of 
sk brocade of “different kinda, half a-dozen 
sshmere shawls, and a couple of embroidered 
urtains, Ther@ id also & lot of silver plate, 
three bowls; @ tray, and an ultra-splendid gold 
acd silver coffer, meaut for a jewel box. There 
are besides these two. thoroughbred horses, with 
8 set of harress in gold and jewels, and another 
in eilver, the saddles and saddlecloths corres- 
in got up. The Czar ‘also’ received a 
couple rang ray one of the Giesar breed, 
and one from Bokhara, and a ret of gold and 
jewelled harness; ahd another in silver, bexdes 
Oriental saddles, saddleélothe, horse-covers, and 
what-not, all of the most gorgeous description. 


Then there was. a sword in a gold. ecabbard 


adorned with 8, four caracul fur coats 
covered with: Ori stuffs, twenty Cashmere 
shawls, ten pieces of brocade, one hundred yards 
of velvet made at Eokhara,; two ‘hundred pieces 
of silt materials, aud four richly ex:broidered 
Curtain, ten catpets, and a tea service of silver 
and other plate, 








STATISTICS. 


A wmatz when struck by a harpoon cannot 
swim faster than nine miles an hour, 

Tar value of the sea fisheries of the United 
Kingdom iast year reached.a totalof £12,000,090. 

Anout severi-and-a-half millions of tons of coal 
are annually consumed in London, 

Tze share of land falling to. each inhabitant of 
the globe in the event of a partition would be 
about 234 acres, ; 


aiie., 





GEMS, 


ADVERSITY ,borrows..ita sharpest, sting from 
our impatience, 

Txviitz toil would Rotenable you to sweep 
away a nist ; but by ascending a little you may 
look over it altogether. So it is with our moral 
improvement ; we wrestle fiercely with a vicious 
habit which could haye no hold upon us if we 
ascended ino a higher moral atmosphere, 

Tsar which especially distinguishes a high 
order of man from @ lower order of man, that 
which consti tues both human goodness and great- 
ness, is surely not the degree of intelligence with 
which men pureve their own advantages, but it 
is disregard of personal pleasure, indulgence, gain, 
present or remote, because some other line of 
conduct is more directly right, 

Lrre is a building. It rises slowly day by day 
through the years. Every new lesson we learn 
lays a block cv the edifice which is rising slowly 
within us, Every experience, every touch of 
another life on ours, every influence that im- 
presses us, every bock we read, every converss- 
tion we have, every act of our commonest day, 
adds something to the invisible building. 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURES, 


A Dencovs Omecer--Beat up emocth the 
yolks of four eggs. ‘Then beat up into a froth 
with a fork the whites of the four eggs in a 
separate dish, and sprinkle on them one half 
teaspoonful of baking powder. Mix the whites 
and yolks and pour into a hot pan and cook the 


oroelet is in the — with a fork and in getting 
it into the plate in its foamy deliciousness, 

A Toornsomz Dise.—Put. to. boil one pint of 
sweet milk, add to itone tablespoonful of butter, 
two tablespoonfuls of flour, wet in a litile cold 
milk, with one quarter‘of a, pound of cheese cut 
exoull, When the cheese melts set it off the stove 
and season with salt and. pepper to taste, Beat 
four eggs separately and stir into the cheese mix- 


‘ture, Pour into a buttered pan and bake twenty 


minuies, «llowing room to rise, 

Excartest Fritrers.-Almost any good sweet 
raised biscuib dough may be used, Let the dough 
rise till very light ; then roll it out until it ie an 
eighth of an inch thick, . Cut itinto circles with 
a patty.cutter two inches. in diameter. Heap a 
teaspoonful of jamin the centre of 
half the circles. Moisten the edges wf the other 
circles with water. and put them carefully over 
those which have been heaped. with jam, pressing 
the edges very carefully together. Fry the frit- 
tereat.once in hot fat, dredge therm wich sugar 
and serve, ' 

Curr Potators,--Take four kidney pota- 
toes and a them nicely and» put them. in cold 
water ; then cut them ia eighd liths lengthways 
like the liths of an orange; ao them in cold 
water ; puta pan on the fire with plenty of lard 
or drippin to just, melt; dry the chips in a 
towel aud leave them there till you see them be- 

to float about the top; take them oui 
and let the fat get smoking: hot ; pot the chips in 
and in » few minutes they wil) be brown and 
puffy ; perhaps in the smoking fat you bad bet- 
ter only put half the quantity in at a time, 


‘| survive but a few hours, 





| king. of Bume, 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


Tuer coins of Siam are made of porcelaix ; those 
of Japan are made principally of iron, 

An authority on microscopy states that the 
bair of @ woraan can be distinguished by its con- 
struction from that of a man. 

THe proposal has been resewed in the United 
States to invite the Prince uf Wales Lo visib, the 
country. . 

THe use of red parascls has been officially for- 
bidden in many of the villages: of the ‘T'yroi. 
The peasants say that the startling colour 
irritates the grazing cattle, 

THE orange and the lemon are both ssid to be- 
fatal to the cholera bacillue, Placed in. contact: 
with the eut surface of ihe frnit.the bacteria. 

A Gxrnman professor recently took a -series of 
photographs of the movements of the lips of » 
rapid talker. The words thus formed by ‘the 
lips could be readily deciphered by deaf-mute®. 

Biri1aRD balls of cast steel haye been made- 
‘and used successfully at Stockholm. They are 
holléw, and weigh about as much aa the ordipary 
ivory balls, A lathe is used to turn them -te 
perfect smoothness. 

DiaMonDs .may be. black as. well.as white, and 
some sre blue, red, brown, yellow, green, pink, 
and orange; but. there is no violeb..diamond, 
although, in addition to amethysts, there are 
sapy hives, rubies, and garnets of that colour. 

‘ Maxe corpses float on their faces, au? female: 
corpees on their backs, or account of the different 
dispositions of fatty tissues. In the’ case of os 
lean woman aud ‘a fat man ihe’ positions would 
be reversed. 

Tre Arctic fox shows the greateab change in. 
the colour of ite coat throughout the year, In 
summer. its coat is dark blue, and gradually 
lightens until snow beging 10 fall, when it is pore 
white, 

Tue first great boxing-matches were institu- 
ted 617 B. Gy, by Lucius Tarquinive, the fifth 
They were varied with shom 
fights, wrestling contests, and other physicab 
exercises, The boxers sometimes fought with 
gloves ii which lead had been sewed. 

AMONG savage nations it is often customery to- 
use human bones for the purpoee of making 


| horns, and a terrible screech can be brought oat 
same asfor any other omelet, The euccsss of an | 2 


of these awful instruments, The braves in many 
South American tribes in the vicinity of the 
Awazon .employ these peculiarly: coustructed’ 
horns a» ingtruments of war, 

Tue Ckfnere sond three invitations to the 
guests that they desire to see at their greab 
repasts. The first is despatched two days befcre 
the feast ; the second on the day iiself, in orcer 
to remind those they expect of their engagement; 
and the third just before the hour has struck, so 
as to show how impatient they are to see their 
friends arrive. 

In Asia, 4 certain species of mushroom is used 
as an intoxicant, The fungus is regularly 
gathered in the hottest part of the year, and is 
thes hug up by a string {mn the air to dry. Some 
are dry before gathered, and theae are stated to 
be far more parcotic than those artificially pre- 
served, Usually the fungus is rolled up like a 
bolus, and taken without chewing, for, if masti- 
cated, it is said to disorder the stomach, One 
large or two small fungi produce what is locked 
upod as & pleasant state of intoxication for one 
day. The effect reeembles that of wine or spirits, 
but is nob so quickly produced, At first it 
causes very cheerful emotions of the mind: it 
renders some persons exceedingly active, and is 
@ stimulant to muscular ezertion, Thus if a 
person affected. by it wishes to step over a straw 
or @ small stick, it impe’s him to take a jump 
sufficient te clear a low hedge or the trunk of a 
tree; it keeps those fond of mvuaie perpetually 
singing; and under its influence a talkative 
person can neither. keep cecret nor silence, hence 
it i@ an especial source cf danger’ to ladies ant 
politicians, 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


}. G.-~Morecco leather is goat's stn. 
lL. M.—On the Goodwin Sands, we believe. 
R. T.—We never advise anyone to emigrate. 
Awxious,—We could not advige tn such a case. 
P. T.—Write to Under-Secretary of State for War. 
Ivqutaen.—We have no knowledge of any ach thing. 
Beer.--Ac-cesso-ry hae the accent on the second 
sy le 
Pte Res so gold is the peroxide of sulphur and 


Veaws.—They are different names for the same 
mineral oil. 


Oosstant Reaper.—It cap only be obtained from the 
club itself. 

&. P.—Tho Campania and the Jucania are both 601 
feet tu length. 

Buwy.—Strong ammonia is a good application for 
cleaning brass. 


Moarers.—You can obtain a copy on payment at Somer- 
aot House, 


OowsTant Revper,-—-Inqguire at the Inland Revenue 
Oflice. 

©. BE —Potato might be preserved in strong solution 
of calt and water in bottle 


)t» Suascriver.—-It is a matter to be settled between 
the two parties to the contract. 

i. L.—Only boys who have enlisted since 1891 aro 
allowed to count their boy's servive towards discharge. 


Trovauen.—An operation for polypus fi nose is com- 
paratively simple, and not at all dangerous. 

8S. N.—Eassences are made with one ounce of any given 
ofl added to one pint of alcohol. 


Iononamvs.— Waterloo Station is the one for Ports- 
apuuth, and the train takes about three hours, 


K.mcrs.—-Wo have no ‘ Medical Cotumn "; the specks 


amay be either overstrained eyesight or bile specks, 


Drsrnessep.—The cliraate and the style of living are 
hostile to the preservation of good looks, 


W. 0. K.—Your abilities would be better appreciated 
a4 a teacher than au author. 


Peren.—We are unable to aid you, except to suggest 
that you apply to au experien: workman in deatistry. 


Canaiz.—You might try with a little ammonia in the 
water or strong solution of washing soda. 


Muicore.—Give the bird no sweet stuff. Let it have 
plenty of water to bathe in, and keep its cage clean. 


Worrrmr.—A fertile source of baldnews is o Lyre yn 
hair -_ to the scalp, and thus exposing the ro to 
the col 


Ysux.--Apply at some shop where art materials are 
sold, and you will be supplied with a box of Egyptian 
paints, with full directions for their use. 


Rupsxr.—Store clerks in the United States of America 
answer to the description oi shopmen and hookkeepers 
in shops in England. 

Littan.—We are not aware of any method by which 


you can remove hair from the face without tojuring the 
skin 


F. §.—-They got their title from the Latin canis, a dog. 
They were so named from the large and tierce mastiffs 
vred in the islands, 


Gmnrix.—We should be glad to help, but fear there 
would be little use your attempting it , ae it 
would need experience. 


G. T. D.—The wedding breakfast, of course, 


including 
the to resting cake, is provided by the parents of the 
bride. 


Taxas.—Take pale shetla five ane an one 
gance, water one pint; digest at nearly boiling 
point till dissolved, then strain. 

4. H.—If you would shave the tops off them then 
auoint them each day with strong acetic acid they 
would speedily break up and disappear. 

B. R. —Any of the books you had at school which deal 
with the subjects would carry you through the first 
examination, if thoroughly assimilated. 

Bee.—It a pattern has to be transferred from one 
material to another the pattern is firet drawn upon 
tissue paper and then transferred to point paper. 


Mance.—In preparing bananas for cooking do not 
leave them long exposed to the air after peeling, as they 
discolour and begin to decay very soon. 

Ove wHo Warts to Kyow.—Oompulsory Act means 
that children are by law compelled to attend school 


from dve years of age until fourteen, or until they havo | 


passed in the Fifth Standard. 


Har.—Cleopatra’s Needle on the Themes Embank- 
rent weighs 186 tons, 7 hundredweight, 2 stones, 11 
pounds. Its height from base to point is 68 feet 54 
inches. 


Raopa.—In French tt is pronouced bruzh; tn Ger- 
man io} heh, “‘ bridges.” [¢ owes its name to the 


mumber of bridges (upwards of fifty) which cross its 
canals. 





Dovsrru.. —Now the disparity as to age would not be 
great ; but five years hence it would be so wide that 
the prospect of mutual happiness would be small. 


Racuet.-—Post-obit is a word applicable to any 


obligation unus interest by the 
suentoanon tate at hameane trom, whem, there $s 
expectation of ’ 


Prozse.—Only plan is to put bedcloties in tub and 

pote full of water, fnally washing 
with carbolic soap, and when going over quickly 
with iron bot enough to burn if allowed to rest. 

0. T.—Lignum vite means wood of life, and is from 
the Latin lignum, wood, and vita, of life. Itis the wood 
of the tree, which grows in the West Ladies 
and in Central America. 


Maumre.—This Harity is constitutional, and — 
Uttle van be done for it. A free use of rose-water 
glycerine and a little powder is the best thing that can 
be recommended. 


Twrutcut.—They will grow away after a time, but 
fi nails should 


cannot be removed. The 8 be of a 
a ere and slightiy polished and shining, but not too 
much 80. 


Cars.—-The beat way to ascertain whether coffee has 


been adulterated is to pour cold water on it. If pure, 
it will colour the water song, SNES | if mixed with 
chicory, the water will take a bro hue, 


SONG OF LIFE. 


Rovusp: goes the universe 
Like a great reel ; 


See it gleam in and out— 
-_ ~ ! 
verywhere urking 
With Protean wiles, 
Bristling with horror 
Or wreathed in smiles. 
Thrilling in nerve, 
Thinking in brain, 
Throbbing in artery, 
Aching in pain. 


Leaping in fountain, 
Wri in shroud, 
Roaring in cataract, 
Flashing i a yee 
Dreaming ver, 
Trembling in tear, 
Singing in nightingale, 
Chanting in sphere. 


yole 
With ceaseless endeavour, 
Through ages and ages 
Unattring forever ; 
From planet to star, 


Svs Rosa.—Any advice given without se it would 
be useless. Your best economy would be to it to 
the profeastonal dyers and cleaners. They will tell you 
w. or it can be done, 


X. ¥. Z.—The English employeés on Indian railways 


are selected and appointed at home the managers of 
the com} ea, who iusist a aaibeambenntee both 
as to health and fitness for the situation. 


Qvuxusx Axwe.—You should take it to pieces and boil 

the whole stuff briskly for two or three hours; have a 

large dish under te prevent burning. After that 

the cover for the same time, pick and open the 
stuff, and remake. 

M. G.—Wash your head occasionally with a Uttle 
borax in the water, comb and brush, and in the intervals 
between dip your comb or your brush in a 
solution of qu chips, which will in preserving 
the hair, and remove the annoyance you complain of, 


Cusrgre.—G the use of 


Young men engaged in sedentary its, such as 
det should stand as much as possi! 


Fenvent Lovaz.—lIt is not necessary that either should 


together 

snould be a mutual 

the obligations imposed by their betrothal, 
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Funded in the Aiteeath ounteny, Malubusgh dongs 

Isqvraine Sonscrtser.—It is all easy to advise 
people 
to for In 
be be oul one way, aud 

te some 

practical and slow, hard work. 
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how to become experta: have no means 
instruction. 


Jamuie.—Cut nice hard heads of cabbage into geste, 
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push the crumbs before 3 the sligh’ 
will take off the first heavy aisttand thee go 
what you have done with a fresh clean crumb pad. 


Ropericn.—Letters written with a solution of 
dissolved af 
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themselves. Why not resolve and 

tanecously ? ee eee tee coat ee give it no 
quarter, Slay it oa the spot vices ore 
rarely conquered. 





Tas Loxpor 
+34 We cannot undertake to return rejected mana- 
scripts. 


Nowsers, Pants and Votoms are in prist, 
Booksellers. 


Act Bact 
and may be bad of all 
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Tax INDEX to Vou, LXV. is Now Ready; Price One 
Penny, post-tree, Three-halfpence. 


Act Lerrees to 38 Appnxssep To Tas Eprros 07 
df Reaper, 384, Strand, W.0. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 





Lonpon REaprR 


DR. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S GHLORODYNE. 


THE ORIGINAL AND ONLY GENUINE. 


CHLORODYNE is admitted by the Profession to be the most wonderful and valuable remedy ever discovered. 

CHLORODYNE is the best remedy known for COUGHS, CONSUMPTION, BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA. 

CHLORODYNE effectually checks and arrests those too often fatal diseases—DIPHTHERIA, FEVER, CROUP, AGUR. 
CHLORODYNE acts like a charm in Diarrhea, and is the only specific in CHOLERA and DYSENTERY. 

CHLORODYNE effectually cuts short all attacks of EPILEPSY, HYSTERIA, PALPIYTATION, and SPASMS, 
CHLORODYNE is the only palliative in NEDRALGIA, RHEUMATISM, GOUT, CANCER, TOOTHACHE, MENINGITIS, &c. 





It is admitted by the Profession to be the most wonderful and valuable remedy ever discovered 


CAUTION—BEWARE OF PIRACY AND IMITATION, 


Sold in Bottles at 1s. 14d., 
BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE,” 


2s, 9d., and 4s. 6d. None Genuine without the words ‘‘Dr. J. COLLIS 
on the Government Stamp. Overwhelming Medical Testimony 


accompanies each Bottle. Sone ManvuracrurEn— 


J. T. DAVENPORT, 33, Gt. Russell St., Bloomsbury, London. 





HOLLOWAY’ PILLS AND OINTMENT, 


THE BEST MEDICINES FOR FAMILY USE. 


THEE PILLS 
Purify the Blood, correct all Disorders of the internal organs 
And are Invaluable in all Complaints incidental to Females. 


THE OINTMENT 


the most reliable Remedy for Chest and Throat Affections, Gout, Rheumatism, Stiff 
Joints, Old Wounds, Sores, Ulcers, and all Skin Diseases, 





Manufactured only at 78, New Oxford Street, London, 
And sold by all Medicine Vendors throughout the World. 


N.B.— Advice gratis, at the above address, daily, between the hours of 11 and 4, 
or by letter. 











Exquisite Models. Perfect Fit. Guaranteed Wear. 
& PATENT DIAGONAL 
SEAM CORSETS, 


Parentep my ENGLAND AND ON THE CONTINENT. 
Will not split in the Seams, nor tear in the Fabric, 
Made in White, Black, and all the Fashionable Colours and 
Shi udes in Italian Cloth, Satin, and Coutil ; also in the New 
Sanitary Woollen Cloth, 4s. 1]d., 5s. 11d., és. 11d., 7s. lid, 
per pair and upwards. 
* Admirably modelled—exquisitely neat and strong.” 
—Qu¢en. 
THREE GOLD MEDALS 
i, Sold by the Prag ic Drapers and Ladies Outfitters in 
\ the United Kingdom and Colonies. 
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Quickly correct all 
ularities, remove 
all obstructions, and 
, relieve the distressing 
symptoms so preva- 
lent with the sex. 
Boxes Is. lid. & 2s. 9d. (the 
latter contains three times 
the quantity)of all Chemists. 
Sent anywhere on receipt of 
or 84 —— by the 
maker, E. T. OWLE, 
Chemist, Nottingham. 
ions injurious & worthless! 

















RISING SUN STOVE 
POLISH. 


EASIEST, QUICKEST, CHEAPEST, & BEST BLACKLEAD 
IN THE WORLD, 


N.B.—In Half the Time and with Half the Labour you can produce 
Penny Packets of the * si Sun” than with Half-a-docen Penny Packets of ordi- 


wie polish with Two 


nary Blacklead. 


RISIN’ SUN LIQUID METAL POLISH 


Bottles 6d., is., and 2s. 6d. 


Gives to Metal Articles of every Description (Gold, Silver, Copper, Brass, Steel, &c., also 
Glass), 2 Beautiful Soft Brilliant Polish, which lasts Six Times as Long Without 


Tarnishing as other kinds, 


MACK’S DOUBLE STARGH. 


Contains the Very Best Starch Borax, Gum, Wax, &c., as well as the STARCH 
GLOSS. Saves Time, Labour, and Uncertainty, asin it are combined, in their 
PROPER PROPORTIONS, ali ingredients necessary to produce BEAUTIFUL 
WHITE GLOSSY LINEN. Requires no addition and no preparation. 


CHANCELLOR'S PLATE POWDER, 


EASIEST, QUICKEST, CHEAPEST, AND BEST. 
In 3d. Boxes. 


Samples of the above Four articles post free for 5 stamps, or of any One for 2 stamps (to 
cover postage). Ask your Grocer to get them for you. 


C. CHANCELLOR & CQ., LONDON, E.C. 





SILEX LENS, THE NEW AID TO SEEING. 


Do you suffer from HEADACHE, NEURALGIA, 
PAINS or DIZZINESS? If so send to the 


eNATIONAL SILEX OPTICAL CO., 
Chief Office : 


FOR THEIR HOME 


The most seailieta bai SPECTACLES or FOLDERS ever known. 


138, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 


TESTS. POST-FREE.. 


; FROM ls. 6d. PER PAIR. 


CAN BE SENT TO ae 


ee —_ A ne aman 


-snenomentndll oF beiewemnuns SV ORS 
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WORTH A GUINEA A BOX. | 


ADVE imtins ME “NTS. 


JuLy, 1895, 








BEECITAM . PILLS. 


FOR ALL 


Bilious and Nervous Disorders, such as 
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aw De” 


,.. 












Z) marae’ @ 
PILLS 
PRICE 1S.1}p. 
st Yan. Promristur, 










Sick Headache, Constipation, 





LENS 


\_ % eR LIRX. ENGLAND AND_ } 


I BEECHAM'S PILLS. 









| Weak Stomach, Impaired Digestion, ‘ 





5 ta pk MERENS: 


Disordered Liver, and 

















« 
—— Female Ailments, 
Contains Fifty-Six Pills. 
THE SALE 1S NOW SIX MILLION BOXES PER ANNUM. 
Li prin dicaclimeninepapaphee cheeeeala r 
Prepared weed by the Proprietor, THOMAS BEECHAM, St. Helen’ 8, Lancashire, 
Sold by all Druggists and Patent Medicine Dealers everywhere, in Boxes, 9}d., 1s. 14d. and 2s. 9d. each. 
Full directions with each Box. 
BEECHADEs TrooTHt PYastTrtEe ‘ 
Will recommend itself; it is Efficacions, Economical, Cleanses the Teeth, Removes Tartar, Prevents Decay, and 
is a Pleasant and Reliable Dentifrice. : 
In Collapsible Tubes.—Of all Druggists, or from the Proprietor for One Shilling, Postage Paid. 7 
| ste | WEAWE’S : 
sod | FOOD fj. 
E here. 
ee FOR INFANTS AND INVALIDS. 


The Cure for Skin Diseases, Eruptions, 
Blotches, Eczema, Acne, Distfigure- 
ments. Makes ihe Skiz ao Smooth, 

Supple, Hea 


LOTION 





GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


| COCOA 


BOILING li OR MILK. 


— 


| 
| 


NEAVE’S : 
FOoOoD. 
A PURE CEREAL PREPARATION. 

















| Qs. 6d. | 
SOLD EVERYWHERE. | . 
QUININE AND IRON | EXTRAORDINARY VALUE! 
J 100 Small Packets of SHOW Y 
GREAT RORVE STRENGTH? FLOWER SEEDS, l/-. Post 
GREAT MENTAL STRENGTH! free 1/2, Gertatn tb please, éa J. < 
GREAT DIGESTIVE STRENGTH! rane BP rice, VANTEC 
Premeten Apectte, Se ae | STONE, Loudwater, Bueks: 
Hysteria Nervous Complaints, &c. 
pee) Oe toes eer 
BREAKFAST—SUPPER. | 
| 
7 





Grate meleesite 


No Hard Work. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 
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SOAP 


BOOK PRIZES 
during 1895. 
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COMPETITION, 





A LONG LIST of CHOICE BOOKS to SELECT FROM. 
KML ddlidiiiie 

3-EMaPoR TAN =. 

Clergymen, Schoolmasters and Schoolmistresses, Sunday-school 

Superintendents and Teachers, may form “Book Clubs” amonget 


their Parishioners, Congregations, and Scholars, and by collecten, 
Sunlight Soap Wrappers soon have @ valuable pr te . 


LEE, 
LEVER BROS., Ltd., Port Sunlight, Nr. Birkenhead. 


Bunn nena beneath ssssatisassiaii ay 


Full Particulars round each 
Tablet of 
SUNLIGHT SOAP, 


— 
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Your name, your Mo om, hottle of 





Pencil Case, with Name Stamp, 6d. 
Nickol ap Name and Address Stamp, os. Watch Case, beautifully chased, 
with Name and Address § Stamp, 1s.3 ancl every other description of Rubber 
Stamps, Endorsing and Indelible Inks, 
Stencils, Hand- C pier pen g appliances, a. : 
at half the usual price. Send sa r Liat « 2 
hundred [Justrations. Agents wanted.— 

Address to Crystal Palace John Bond's Daughter's) Gold 
Medal Marking Ink Works, 75, Southgate Road, Lon don, N. 

Caution. The Original ana Genuine Int: Label has the Trade May rk, 
‘ Crystal Palace. 
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* DELICIOUS * NEW + PERFUME* 


Tue CRown Perfumery C® 
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Crown LAVENDER SALTS 


Reject Counter rfeits. 


wd 


Sold Eve: ywhere. 








OorTrTEyY’s 
UNLABELLED STRONG 
FEMALE PILLS. 


These noted Pills always remove all obstructions, arising from any cause 
whatever, where Steel and Fennyroyal Pills fail. Invaluable to married 


women. Post-free under cover, for 144and 33stamps from THOMAS OTTEY, 
Chemist, Burton-on-Trent. [Please mention paper, 








nee Awa yay! Re-V a Gold Medal Rubber Stamps. | 


ead Endorsing Ink, 2 Pacs, Box and Brush | 
pat gf eZ. 5 for 9d. post free : with Marking Ini or | 
Pencil, 1s. 8d. Nickel Bi ver Peu and | 



















WHELPTON'S PILLS 


Should always be kept at hand 


WHELPTon’s PILLS 


Have enjoyed 50 Years’ Success 


WHESLPTON’S PILLS 


The Best General Family Medicine 


WHELsPTON’S PILLS 
WHELFTON’S PILLS 
WHELPLON’S PILLS 


Will keep good in all Climates 


wueLptOn's STOMACH PILLS 


The Besi Dinner Pills 


WHELPTON’ S OINTMENT 
WHELPTON Ss OINTMENT 


Heals Cuts, Burns, ete., like Magic. 


Cure Headache at Once 


Set your Liver in Order 











Cures Eczema 





Ask for WHELPTON’S PILLS & see that you get them 


Sold_by all Chemists, 7}d., 1s. 144., and 2s, 9d. per box, 
Or of the Proprietors, 


G. WHELPTON & SON, 3, Crane Court, Fleet Street 
London, E.C. 


Free by Post in the United Kingdom for 8, 14, or 33 Stamps. 


